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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

Dr Land has fully explained the principles of this 
book in the Preface now added to the present edition. 
That Preface forms a valuable supplement to much in 
the earlier part of the Grammar/ and makes any dis- 
cussion of the subject here unnecessary. A few words, 
however, seem to be required as to the details of 
arrangement. 

The transliteration of the modern Hebrew vowel- 
system is in italics ; ancient or assumed forms are in 
small capitals : thus Beer'sheba\ YAHAZZIQ-IL. It need 
hardly be remarked that the sound of these letters is 
everywhere uniform, and that, accordingly, in words like 
tiphOy HATHAWLIL, the / and / are unaffected in pronun- 
ciation by the following consonant ; and in 'Abrohom 'oso 
the repeated o is each time sounded in precisely the 
same manner. 

The numbers within parentheses are references to 
sections ; where * n.' follows, the note in small type follow- 
ing the section is intended. 

An innovation I have ventured upon in translating 
* The reader shovXd especially compare §^ \, ^,\\V,'^<^<»'axv.^VV* 
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examples of the infinitive mood perhaps calls for some 
explanation. The Author feared that, if in conformity 
with usage I rendered them by *to make/ etc., the 
reader would not readily understand the fact of their 
being nouns susceptible of pronominal suffixes and the 
like. Accordingly he proposed that I should employ 
that verbal form which though in appearance identical 
with the present participle is really distinct, — ' making.' 
As I do not anticipate that any one will imagine such 
translations of the infinitive to represent verbal adjec- 
tives, I have adopted his suggestion. 

In conclusion, it may be well to state that this edition 
embodies all the very considerable additions and changes 
accumulated by the Author since the publication of the 
original, from January, 1869, to October, 1875, so that 
the present is in truth a Second Edition ; and further, 
that, in order to ensure as far as possible the accuracy 
of the translation as well as the printing, the proof- 
sheets have been submitted to the revision of the 
Author, himself an accomplished English scholar. For 
myself I ought gratefully to add that I have had the 
advantage of many suggestions in the progress of the 
work from the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, Fellow of Balliol 
College. 

March 2()tk, 1876. R. LANE POOLE. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

In studying the languages of civilised Oriental races, it 
is the fate of European scholars to acquire their first 
knowledge of them by the help of native grammarians, 
whose familiarity with their own tongue is readily taken 
as a guarantee of their insight into its structural laws. 
Yet, when some progress has been made, it is found that 
such men, while they may generally be trusted as to 
facts and often lead the way to most valuable observa- 
tions, are very apt to be mistaken in their theories, 
because the range of their research is too limited to 
supply them with the materials, or even the conception, 
of a true comparative method. In the case of Hebrew 
they can scarcely be said to have any advantage over 
patient students among ourselves, because their work 
has been to interpret not their own mother-idiom, but 
one they had, as we have, to dig out from documents 
written by their forefathers many centuries since, and to 
read by the light of Tradition. And the chain of this 
Tradition, so far as the language is concerned, is not so 
continuous as many suppose: before the time of the 
earliest grammarians at least three periods are to be dis- 
tinguished in the destinies of Hebrew. During \!ht first 
of these, before the Babylonish Captivity, it was the 
every-day speech of an entire natiotv^ atvA, ^s ^uOa., \sv>^%v 
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have had its changes and varieties in different times and 
places, of which we know very little indeed. The 
second period began with the introduction of Aramaic — 
the so-called Chaldee — ^by which Hebrew was gradually 
banished to the schools and synagogues, and then suf- 
fered in its pronunciation from the influence of every 
foreign tongue the Jews acquired in their many and 
various homes. After more than a thousand years this 
alteration had resulted in such a degree of divergence 
that it was considered necessary to devise an elaborate 
system of additional written signs, with the sole object 
of fixing the traditionary manner of reading aloud the 
ancient texts which at that time was reputed the most 
trustworthy : this invention marks the beginning of the 
third period. Still, there arose new differences respect- 
ing the precise value of the ne>y symbols themselves, 
and in our own day we find Jewish communities in 
various parts of the world separated, among other 
causes, by peculiarities of pronunciation. 

Meanwhile, two or three centuries later than the 
Punctuators, the first Grammarians made their ap- 
pearance, closely imitating their Arabian predecessors. 
The settled theory at which they arrived, by little and 
little, was codified about the year t200 by David 
QlMHl in the south of France. 

It was in this mediaeval theory that Hebrew was in- 
troduced to modern students. For years we see them 
struggling to shake off its time-honoured but in a great 
measure arbitrary authority. But tvovr that the steady 
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advance of the knowledge of kindred languages has 
thrown so much light on its obscure places ; and a series 
of reforms has been effected, of which the last steps 
are marked by the illustrious names of SCHULTENS, 
Gesenius, Ewald, and Olshausen ;— we are suf- 
ficiently prepared for a final emancipation from its 
supremacy, and for a wholly different view of the 
problem before us. 

Discarding altogether the commentaries of gramma- 
rians upon the pointed text, we fall back on the text 
with its points alone, and attempt a revision of the 
entire grammatical system, based upon a careful com- 
parison of the given phenomena with one another, as 
well as with those observable in other languages, 
especially in Arabic and Aramaic. 

By such means the whole of the grammar is to a 
wonderful extent reduced to rule, and many points, 
that at first seemed to defy all understanding, are re- 
solved into fresh instances of known tendencies of human 
speech. And although it may not be quite easy for 
those who by long use have grown familiar with the old 
methods to feel at home in a new one immediately, still 
even a beginner who takes a real interest in his work 
cannot fail to be struck and encouraged by the simplicity 
and self-evidence of its rules. It is true we ought 
to guard against taking upon us to explain all and 
everything. Language with all its beautiful harmony 
can never have the severe unity of design conspicuous iaa 
work of art, or the absolute symmetty oi a Tcv^>0c^^Tcv.'a5Cv::?^^ 
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system. It bears the marks at the same time of man's 
fancy, weakness, and caprice ; these we ought not to try 
to conceal. 

One of the leading features of the present work will 
be seen to lie in the treatment of the Doctrine of 
Vowels. Prom the very outset of his Hebrew studies, 
the Author never could persuade himself that the vowel- 
points denote, not only differences of sound, but at the 
same time differences of quantity; according to this 
theory the presence in particular of segol and qomec 
he felt in many places to be an inscrutable mystery. 
Even Olshausen, who has broken through most of the 
trammels of Tradition, has not been able altogether to 
throw off this dictum. Yet if we assume that Hebrew, 
as pronounced by the Punctuators, had lost the dis- 
tinction of quantity in vowels, just as it was lost in 
Aramaic (Syriac), and that their points mean nothing 
but qualities of sound, we do justice to their practical 
sense, and clear the way for a more intelligible theory. 
The Author is convinced that to a considerable extent 
qualitative variety of sound took the place of quantity ^ 
which had become obsolete. 

If we regard the original vowels as having been, like 
in classical Arabic, A, I, U, both long and short, and in 
addition the diphthongs Ai and AU, the first step towards 
a change in the pronunciation is to be sought in the 
growing tendency to equalise the duration of syllables, 
a,nd to lay a stress on the end of each word. Taking 
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the average time of any single sound as a unity, an 
open syllable with a short vowel (TA) is seen to occupy 
two unities of time, whilst a closed one (tal) requires 
one unity in addition ; accordingly the vowel of the 
former was stretched out (TAA = TA) in order to attain 
the length of the latter. In the final syllable the parti- 
cular stress had a similar effect (TAL). 

It was impossible but that such a process should lead 
to confusion between vowels euphonically lengthened 
and such as were essentially long, and form a frequent 
obstacle to the ready perception of what was spoken. 
Hence a second step was taken by giving a distinctive 
colouring to lengthened sounds, the mixed vowels being 
used for this purpose. Of these e and 6 may have been 
known before from a flattening down of the diphthongs 
AT and AU, whilst e and o are natural variations to 
which with many speakers A is liable. 

The original distinction of quantity having in this 
manner lost its significance, it was by little and little 
dropped ; and, as a third step in the whole process, the 
modern colouring of vowels took possession of its vacant 
place, and engrossed the exclusive attention of the in- 
ventors of Punctuation. What vestiges remained of 
different lengths of syllables were strained by the Jewish 
Grammarians into a most unhappy comparispn with the 
primitive quantities preserved in classical Arabic, and 
submitted to their contorted explanations. Our method, 
on the other hand, is to use, in the p\ace ol >i?cv&%^, *^^ 
Old Arabic as a key to the Original Hebtew \ ^V^fc ^^^ 
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language of the Vowel-Points we parallel with Vulgar 
Arabic and Syriac (or Christian Aramaic, — ' Chaldee ' 
being unavailable for the purpose). 

Another chief point in this Grammar is the recog- 
nition of Case-Endings in ancient Hebrew, with M or 
N as an essential constituent ; — a theory which gets rid 
of unintelligible connecting-vowels, ' he paragogica,' and 
' nun epenthetica.' At the first appearance of this Book 
in Dutch (1869), it was far from being universally 
accepted : but the very satisfactory exposition of it by 
Dr Philippi, in his excellent monograph on the Status 
Constructus, has released the present Writer from adding 
here any argument towards its support. 

As to the general conceptions of the nature of Lan- 
guage and its constituent parts, which determined the 
arrangement of the Book, some will be easily gathered 
from the following pages ; others, however, can receive 
their full light only in connection with the treatment of 
Sentences (Part III.). It has been most gratifying to 
the Author every now and then to find views very simi- 
lar to his own advocated in different departments of 
glottology, by scholars who command his highest re- 
spect. Nor is it his wish to interfere with any one's 
claim to the honour of any discovery, but only to put forth 
the soundest theory attainable at the time, to serve as 
an incitement to continued investigation. 

It would of course be vain, in a voYum^ ot \?cCv?» ^vl^^ Vci 
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attempt to express an opinion upon every phenomenon 
we meet with in the ancient Texts, merely to save the 
reader's time: it is rather sought to put within his 
reach the principles themselves, which the Author would 
apply to the analysis of difficult forms, and thus, instead 
of burthening the memory with a load of bewildering 
particulars, make the study of grammar a sound mental 
exercise. If one takes the trouble to transcribe some 
pages of Hebrew into the undipped forms of the old 
language, and also to make his own grammatical col- 
lectanea from actual observation, a few years' work will 
prove of more value than if they were spent in examining 
a number of disagreeing commentators. 

The student may be tempted now and then to 
hazard conjectures as to the possible sources of various 
readings ; for this he will need some knowledge of 
archaic alphabets : he may begin with consulting the 
Plate now added to this Volume. The first column, Egyp- 
tian Hieratic, is taken from a posthumous memoir of the 
Vicomte E. DE RoUGfi,* omitting doubtful resemblances. 
For the next three, Phoenician, Moabite, and Old 
Hebrew (as preserved on seals and gems), we are in- 
debted to a paper of the late Dr M. A. Levy :« the 
Samaritan and Palmyrene have been collected from 
accurate facsimiles of the oldest manuscripts and inscrip- 
tions in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenld^tdischen 

' Sur Porigine igyfitietifu de V alphabet ^kenicicn, V2l\\^, \^T \. 
^ I?as Afcsa-Denkmal unci seine Schrift^ Bxe^Xaw, \^1 ^. • 
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Gesellsckaft. The square Hebrew of inscriptions we took 
from the publications of MM. DE VOGUfi and Renan 
in the Journal Archeologique and Journal Asiatiqu^e ; 
Ordinary Hebrew from old printed editions ; Rabbinical, 
and the cursive writing of German Jews, from a calH- 
graphical manual printed at Breslau for the use of Jewish 
schools.* 

As the Author's plan of bringing out an English edi- 
tion was frustrated for some time by his removal from 
the Oriental chair at the Athenaeum lUustre of Amster- 
dam to other duties in this University, he owes special 
thanks to his Translator, a gentleman previously un- 
known to him, who not only undertook to learn Dutch 
for the purpose, but has spared no pains to make his 
version as correct and readable as a student's book 
should be. Whether it will be possible to complete the 
work by a THIRD Part, on Sentences, must in a great 
measure depend on its reception by British and Ameri- 
can Semitists. 

Leyden, J. P. N. LAND. 

March i^thy 1876. 



* For various types of manuscripts, the student may refer to the 
splendid plates in the Oriental Series of the Palaeographical 
Society, of which the First Part contains three in Hebrew, to be 
followed, we hope, by many more. 
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I. By the Hebrew Language we mean the language 
proper to the people of Israel as it is at present known 
from their sacred books. 

Before the Babylonish Captivity (586 B.C.), it was the national 
language of Palestine: but after that event, by a gradual transition, 
it passed, in the mouth of the people^ into the kindred Aramaic 
— the language of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia. The 
name Hebrew, however, was retained by it — as, for example, 
in the New Testament — until, on the overthrow of Jerusalem 
by Titus (70 A.D.), the Jewish nation came to an end, and the 
people were dispersed abroad, and adopted the languages of other 
countries. 

The written language^ on the other hand, being modelled on the 
ancient one, continued far purer than the spoken, until at length it 
too, shortly after the liberation by the Maccabees (^. 150 B.C.), be- 
came exchanged almost universally for the Aramaic. 

Afterwards there appears in the schools of the lawyers an arti- 
ficial Hebrew, that may be compared to mediaeval Latin. 

Later still, we find in Jewish writers an imitation of the old lan- 
guage, which answers to the elegant Latinity of the learned in 
modem Europe.^ It must, however, be borne in mind that when a 

^ Compare Gesenius, Geschichte der hebrdischen Sprache und 
Schrift (Leipzig, 181 5), and many contributions to the history of 
the language in grammars, lexicons, and exegetical works. On 
the extent of the difference between the artificial language of the 
old Jewish schools and the living language, see Geiger, Lehr- und 
Lesebuch zur Sprache der Mischnah (Breslau, iS^'iV 
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language passes from the common use, its life-spring dries up, and 
it can exist only in a reproduction of the dead language in writings 
and the speech of schools. The pure, that is the living, Hebrew 
is known, first, from the boojcs prior to the Captivity, and in the 
second place, from the continuation of that literature down to the 
latest part of the Jewish Bible, to which we must refer in default of 
the other principal sources. 

2. The Hebrew language belongs to the so-called 
Semitic family, which we divide into four branches ; — 
the Eastern (Assyrian, as found on the monuments of 
Nineveh and Babylon), the Northern (Aramaic), the 
Southern (Arabic and Ethiopic), and the Western 
(Canaanite). This last embraces, besides the language 
of Israel, those of its nearest neighbours, — the Phoeni- 
cians, Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and Philistines. 

The Semitic family is very plainly distinguished from the Indo- 
European or Japhetic, which comprises the North-Indian, Iranian, 
Graeco-Latin, Germanic, Lithuanian, Slavonic, and Celtic, languages. 
But, whilst strongly distinguished as a family from other families, 
the Semitic languages differ one from another much less than the 
Japhetic ; and in this respect they may rather be compared with 
the Germanic or the Romance group. Accordingly some scholars 
call them — but in our opinion wrongly — mere dialects of one Semitic 
language. 

3. Hebrew (HZiy, L e. ' belonging to the other side ') is a 
name of nationality which recalled to their neighbours 
on the west of Jordan this people's descent from beyond 
the river. In contradistinction to foreigners this is their 
regular name (as in Gen. xl. 15 ; Exod. ii. 7; xxi. 2; 
I Sam. xiii. 3, 7 ; xiv. 21 ; Jonah i. 9), and hence we 
call the language Hebrew, — not Israelite, for Israel is 
a name of honour with religious significance. 

In contradistinction to * Egyptian,' the language of Israel is 

properly called Canaanite (Isa. xix. 18). When (as in Isa. xxxvi. 1 1) 

it is called Jewish in opposition to Aramaic, the language of the 
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kingdom of Judah (of which the capital in that particular instance 
is described as in a state of siege) is meant. 

The other Canaanite dialects are only preserved in a fragmentary 
form (the Moabite on a stele of king M^shaV published by 
M. Clermont-Ganneau in 1870, the Phoenician in inscriptions 
and in one corrupt passage in Plautus, the rest in scattered proper 
names and other words in the Hebrew Bible), which cannot be ex- 
plained without the help of the Hebrew. But the Hebrew people 
having in the development of their national character exhibited 
a striking individuality, their language in like manner acquired a 
special character, and (even if the other Canaanite dialects had 
been preserved) would have demanded separate treatment. 

The Israelites called their language, after it had ceased to be 

vernacular, the Sacred Language (Aram. m^T^pT Tlt^v, Hebr. 

lCf"tj5rT pl£^?), in contradistinction to the Profane Language of daily 

life (!?h '!?)' 

4. Even when vernacular, the Hebrew language was 
not always and everywhere identical. Before the estab- 
lishment of the Monarchy the tribes of the North, the 
South, the East, and the Middle, lived in a state of 
greater or less separation : hence there were even then 
divergent dialects.* There are further found, in proper 
names, popular songs like that of Debora,' and else- 
where, forms that point to an older state of the language. 
As the writings were handed down, transcribed, and at 
a later period collected, the written language was cer- 
tainly, after the custom of other times, modified much 
in the same way as the spoken, partly accidentally, 
partly for the sake of clearness. Moreover, the pro- 
nunciation is much less completely expressed by the 
Hebrew system of writing than, for instance, in German : 
so that the same written text may easily be read in later 



2 Kings iii. * Cp. Judg. xii. 6. ^ ^'^^'^^ ^ • 

^ 1 
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times otherwise than the writer or his contemporaries 
would have done. 

Directly the language ceased to be spoken, the neces- 
sity became apparent of preserving from further change, 
first, the written text, and secondly, the pronunciation 
then held to be correct. The language, therefore, of the 
Hebrew Bible at the present day exhibits, in spite of all 
the care of the Jewish doctors, a far more uniform 
character than would be the case if we possessed each 
part as it was originally written and — what is still more 
important — pronounced. 

5. We are thus unable to treat of the Hebrew language 
apart from the different periods and districts. What 
remains from antiquity now appears almost as a gram- 
matical whole. Yet this whole is not the language as it 
existed when living : the latter can only be studied with 
any approach to truth by paying attention to the traces 
of historical development that appear in the data fur- 
nished by — 

a. The comparison of the forms handed down, espe- 
cially the exceptional ones ; as it is often from these 
that the fullest information about the true structure of 
the language is to be obtained. 

b. The comparison of Hebrew with the kindred 

tongues, especially Arabic and Aramaic. 

Arabic especially still possesses many forms in a perfect con- 
dition, which in Hebrew have already been modified, or have 
almost disappeared. In Aramaic, on the other hand, — as well in 
Jewish (the so-called Chaldee) as in Christian (Syriac) writings — 
there are some further developed forms, of which Hebrew began 
to make a sparing use. Still, it would be imprudent to adopt the 
conclusion that everything in Arabic must be old, and everything 
in Aramaic of later origin. 

/T. The light thrown by universal or comparative philo- 
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logy : for, however much languages and nations differ, 
man and his faculty of speech are by nature everywhere 
the same ; and by means of comprehensive study they 
may become more perfectly known, and be made avail- 
able in the elucidation of individual languages. 

By these means, judiciously employed, we can deter- 
mine with great probability, not when or where any 
form appears for the first time, but the course by which 
one proceeded from the other ; in other words, the his- 
torical bond and the real nature of the language. Our 
chief hindrance here is the small extent of the text pre- 
served to the present time. 

6. All true language is the expression of thoughts by 
means of words, and every thought consists in the 
combination of at least two ideas. Thus a complete 
grammar which proceeds from the simple to the com- 
pound embraces — 

I. The doctrine of the SOUNDS that occur in the lan- 
guage treated of; and of the peculiarities and modifica- 
tions of them, without reference to their usage. 

II. The doctrine of WORDS, that is, of the combination 
of sounds, that express single ideas or their relations. 

III. The doctrine of the SENTENCE, that is, of the 
combination of words, by which thoughts are expressed. 

In a written language like Hebrew, under the head of 
Sounds, Writing— the artificial means for the retention 
of sounds — comes into consideration. 

In the Second Part, some points that regard the sen- 
tence will have to be discussed, because it is with a view 
to the sentence that words are formed and transformed. 
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CHAPTER I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

7. Speech is a series of ideas expressed by a series 
of sounds, that is, by a succession of those sounds which 
are caused by the human breath coming in contact with 
the organs of the throat and mouth (the organs of 
speech). 

In philology we do not take into consideration the air-waves of 
which the sounds when analysed consist ; but, on the one hand, the 
impression they make on the ear ; and, on the other hand, the move- 
ments of the organs of speech, as they are felt by the speaker. The 
rest belongs to physiology, from which ."we borrow no more than 
single points, for the sake of distinctness . 

8. The organs of speech are — 

a. The Larynx, the head of the windpipe, enclosed in 
front by the so-called Adam's apple ; in it are placed 
the vocal chords, which impart height or lowness to the 
voice, and remain motionless in whispering. Their chief 
reference, however, is to the tone of speech, and not, as 
for instance in Chinese, to the language itself. The 
larynx is susceptible of a contraction or complete 
closing (10). 

b. The Palate — both the soft palate, and, nearer the 
front, the hard one. 

c. The Tongue, which is brought into motion either 
with respect to the back or the tip. 

d. The Upper Teeth. 

e. The Lips. 

f. The Nose, which in speaking is usually closed, 
but at times o^^ntd from behind. 
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9. Hebrew sounds are formed, as ours are, by the 
motions of the organs of speech, which either release, 
contract, or obstruct, the outward passage of the breath. 

Since many of the motions are capable of passing one into 
another, the number of possible sounds is necessarily infinite ; but 
it is practically defined by the limit of the ear*s sensibility, which 
however is not identical in all nations and individuals. 

10. In Hebrew, as in all languages, when the cultiva- 
tion of the mind advanced, and the field of conversation 
became consequently extended, the pronunciation be- 
came proportionately more flowing : thus — 

a. It was sought to diminish the contrast between 
consecutive sounds, as in agtiOy actio; TeruTr/Luzt, rervjifiat. 

b. Some sounds were allowed to be wholly lost, 
especially at the beginning and at the end of words, as 
the hi' in story {^kistory)y the ^ in / (Anglo-Saxon Ic)^ 
the h mfee (feok), 

c. Where the transition between two sounds appeared 
too hard, fresh intermediate sounds were formed, as in 
dvBp6<; for dvepQ<;, cinders for cineres. 

Moreover, their instinctive sense of time made the 
Jews wish to pronounce sounds in groups of nearly 
similar duration. Arid so, when the original accent 
became lost, they began to count out, so to speak, every 
word, with an emphasis at the end of each, and espe- 
cially at the end of the sentence. In this way important 
modifications were introduced into the sounds, one after 
another, which will also have to be explained in this Part. 

But, further, it is not improbable that, while the lan- 
guage was living, there existed, especially in the pronun- 
ciation of the consonants, variations which were not 
expressed in writing^, and are consequently lost to us. 

1 Cp. $ 26. 



CHAPTER II.— VOWELS. 

II. Vowels are sounds that are formed with the 
slightest obstruction of the breath, so as to be suscep- 
tible of a variety of tone. They are pronounced in 
Hebrew, as with us, with closed nostrils.^ 

. a. A (as in father) is the simplest vowel, because in 
sounding it the tongue and the lips remain inactive, or 
at most are removed from the passage of the breath. 

I (English ee) is formed by raising the tongue towards 
the hard palate ; U (English oo)y on the contrary, by 
narrowing the lips. 

A thus lies midway between the two extremes, I and 
U ; and these three are universally fo^nd as the oldest, 
the primary, vowels. 

b. Of later origin are the transitions between A and I, 
and between A and U. The transition is made by 
degrees ; and so the number of transition-vowels is 
limited alone by the delicacy of the ear. Hebrew 
philology distinguishes only two on each side of A : 

Between A and I, 

(i.) By as in red^ tell ; 
(ii.) ^, as in theyy bear. 



* The French language possesses an ^, c, ^, oeu (as in bamf)^ which 
when uttered with open nostrils are written an, in, on, un, accord- 
ing to derivation. Similar sounds exist in Portuguese (with dif- 
ferent spelling). 
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Between A and U, 

(1.) 0^ as in rody not, 
(ii.) o, as in note, bore} 
Hence the seven vowels of the existing Hebrew are 
these — 

A 




12. In this place, too, there comes into consideration 
the indefinite-vowel, which we call 'mute e^ though it 
has no closer relationship to e than to any other vowel 
(-«" sounded like the vowel in but, err). It is formed by 
a careless position of the organs of speech, which ob- 
struct the breath too much to allow an A to be sounded, 
and not enough for any other definite vowel. Its pro- 
nunciation, accorciing to circumstances, approaches the 
pure A, or inclines to I or U : still it remains^ from the 
nature of the case, in the neighbourhood of the neutral A, 
and mostly resembles A, e, or (a, e, d). 

13. When A is followed by either I or U without the 
breath being interrupted (so that the union is not ai^ 
or au) a diphthong, sounding as in my and kouse, respec- 
tively, is the result. A slothful or a hasty pronunciation, 
instead of passing on from one vowel to the other, at 
once takes the intermediate vowel : so the diphthong AI 
is changed into e (Hebr. e) and AU into 0^ (o.) But AI 
is also at times hardened into ay (50 /). 

■ 

* The union of I and u into the French u hardly appears in 
Semitic languages. 
^ Compare the modem pronunciation of ai and au in French. 
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The TT in D^ti^n** is not a diphthong (35). — ^The transposed lA 

and UA do not appear in Hebrew ; for in such cases a^' or w {jya, 
uwa\ or a hiatus (i^, iw), must stand between the vowels. Still 
less do lU and ui appear ; for when these seem to exist, the real 
sounds are iw and uy, 

14. The oldest Hebrew, like Classical Arabic, pos- 
sessed only the vowels A, I, U, long as well as short ; 
and the diphthongs AI, AU. 

15. It subsequently suflFered the following changes : — 

(i.) The original distinction between long and short 
vowels disappeared, though not at one time, certainly 
for good/ 

\6,a, (ii.) The ancient pronunciation of the vowels was 
modified, as follows : — 

A became ^, e, ; even i (before two consonants or a 
double consonant) ; or an indef. vowel, which sometimes 
resembles A. 

A became o, very rarely 0, 

\ , . iy ey e, or an indef. vowel, which sometimes 

resembles e, 

U . . u, 6, 0, or an indef. vowel, which sometimes 

resembles 0, 
\j . . u. 
AI . . e. 
AU . . o. 

Thus the vowels I and U remain constantly on their 
own side of the vowel-scale (11^). The vowel A, however, 

* So in Modem Greek, and the more modem languages of Wes- 
tern Europe. The distinction modem Europeans make between long 
and short a, e, i, o, u, is almost exclusively effected by an alteration 
of the sound itself. Cp. § 57. 
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when long, always inclines to the U side ; but, when 

short, stays near the old sound (A, e^ 0), and only passes 

altogether into I on definite conditions, and never into /. 

This change into I must, therefore, be older than the 

introduction of transition- vowels {e, e 0, 6). 

b. If we consider the subject from the other side we 

find that — 

^, , (a represents the ancient) 

The modern^ ^ , ,. , ^1 r^. 

( vowel or diphthongj 



e 




*f 


>f 


A or I. 


e 




ft 


f} 


I or Al. 


i 




» 


>» 


I or I or (only 
before a double 
consonant) A. 







» 


» 


A, U, sometimes A. 


„ 6 




f> 


)f 


A, U, or AU. 


u 




» 


f> 


U or U. 


\ vowel -e (- 


t) 


» 


y> 


A, I, or U. 


„ -a 


■ 


» 


f} 


A. 


-e (- 




}> 


fj 


I. 


-^ 




» 


f} 


u. 



The choice between these vowels in definite cases 
depends on philological laws, which we shall investigate 
further on : the results will be found under § 58. 

17. (iii.) Besides this change of vowels that already 
existed in earlier times, the modern pronunciation sup- 
plies additional vowels, of which the only purpose is to 
impart a greater fluency to the pronunciation (10). 
Thus we distinguish — 

a. Stem-vowels, i, e. those which are of ancient origin, 
and which contribute to the sense. 

b. Helping-vowels, afterwards inserted to soften the 
pronuncia t'lon . 



CHAPTER III.— CONSONANTS. 

1 8. Consonants are broadly distinguished from vowels 
by their being uttered with a stronger movement of the 
organs, and, consequently, with more interruption of the 
breath. They are all, except the second class, suscep- 
tible of doubling, that is, of acquiring a longer duration.^ 

19. First Class. — SEMIVOWELS. When the obstruction 
made in the formation of vowels is so much increased 
that the height of the tone is no longer audible, then I 
becomes Y ('',j/o^), and U becomes (the English)' W (1, 
woWy vulgo ' vau '). 

20. Second Class, — GUTTURALS. A free, hard breathing 
produces a hissing or a blowing sound ; but if at the 
same time the nostrils are closed, the result is the con- 
tinuous (fricative) sound H {spiritus asper, H, he). 

When the sound has been interrupted by closing the 
larynx, there arises on opening it the momentary (explo- 
sive) spiritiis lenis (^^ , 'olep^ ' aleph *), which with us is 
not expressed by means of any sign, but which is dis- 
tinctly sounded at the beginning of a word the initial 
letter of which is a vowel, as in he iSy aep^6<;. 

In Semitic these sounds are further strengthened. 
Thus from H , by contracting (not closing) the larynx, 
there arises n [hety *cheth'); and out of ^^, when the 
closing of the larynx is made with more exertion, and 
by a violent pressure of the breath, it is, so to say, 
broken open by force, V (ajfin, ' ain ') is the result. 

* In Italian, for instance, this lengthening is very audible, as also 
in German, in compound words like Schifffahrt. 
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Once more, the larynx can be laxly closed and opened 
by the impulse of the breath, so that the rattling sound 
of the guttural R (1 , resh)^ the R grasseye of Parisians, 
is heard. 

21. Third Class. — Faucals. This name is applied 
to consonants, in the utterance of which the breath is 
checked between the back of the tongue and the pos- 
terior edge of the hard palate. The point where the 
narrowing takes place is not always exactly the same ; 
in the utterance of ku-ka-ki^ it approaches nearer and 
nearer the front, but it always remains further back than 
the place where i is sounded. 

If a complete constriction take place on the above- 
mentioned spot (as, in the larynx, in pronouncing ^^), on 
its release the sound of our K (D, kap^ * kaph ') is heard. 
If one tries to form K still further back than in kuy the 
result is p (^o/, *koph*). 

In D and p the larynx remains inactive ; but if k be 
pronounced, and at the same time the larynx be nar- 
rowed, we obtain, when the pressure on the hard palate 
is relaxed, the hard French and English G (2| , gimely as 
in go). 

With p this change is physically impossible. 

A fresh modification arises when the faucal closing 
is imperfect ; the explosive D and 21 become con- 
tinuous, and change into the Scotch CH, and the Dutch, 
Westphalian, and Modern Greek G. In Semitic grammar 
this change is termed aspiration. It is of later origin 
than the Hebrew character, and arose when people 
failed to pass distinctly from the utterance of vowels 

^ On the non-guttural R, see § 22. 
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(the least obstruction of the breath) to perfect constric- 
tion, so that they said ach (for instance) in the place of 
ak. Therefore in Hebrew aspiration regularly follows 
one or other of the vowels (45). 

In p aspiration is also impracticable, because p, if sounded with 
imperfect constriction, passes immediately into 3. 

22. Fourth Class. — DENTALS. These are formed by 
the contact of the tip of the tongue with the upper 
gums. The place where the sound is formed is here 
also not altogether constant. 

First we find a series of dentals that are completely 
analogous to the faucals. Simple closing produces T (Jl, 
toWy ' thau '), and if made further back, and with more 
exertion ID {tety * teth *). Simple closing combined with 
contraction of the larynx forms D ("7 dolet^ 'daleth*). By 
aspiration two continuous sounds are produced from T 
and D, which correspond to the English hard and soft 
TH (as in thing and this). 

Further, two sounds of a peculiar kind come in here 
for notice : 1 , which we have already met with among 
the gutturals, was anciently like our R, a rolling dental. 
L (^, lomed, * lamed ') is formed with a dental, closing 
only in the middle, so that the breath passes by on each 
side. 

23. Fifth Class, — Sibilants. In these the position 
of the organs is nearly the same as in aspirated dentals. 
Only the tip of the tongue is placed perpendicular to 
the edge of the gums (more exactly, the front margin of 
the hard palate), so that the contracted passage is made 
as short as possible. 

In this manner from the aspirated Jl comes our S (D, 
somek, ' samech *). With greater force this becomes the 
still sharper 2J {codey commonly ' tsade/ (oVVqwvjx^^^^^^- 
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rupt pronunciation ts). The aspirated "7, in like manner, 
becomes our z (T zayin, ' zain'). 

If the tongue be brought further back, so as to 
approach the place where i and y are sounded, the result 
is ^ (sAin), that is, almost the English sk, or German scA 
(not the French cA, for this is formed further back). 

In some words that were anciently pronounced with 
^, this letter was supplanted by S, after the character 
was fixed. To prevent altering anything in the written 
text, this modification was indicated by the different 
position of a point (31 a), 

24. StxtA Class. — Labials. These are formed at the 
same place as u and w, by means of the lips. They are 
divided just like the faucals and the first-mentioned 
dentals. Simple closing produces P (3, pe) ; closing, 
combined with contraction of the larynx, forms B p, detj 
' beth ') : and both, with incomplete closing, are aspirated 
into / and v respectively, formed with the lips without 
the teeth.^ 

An emphatic S3 , analogous to tO and p , is not extant in Hebrew. 

25. SeventA Class, — Nasals. In all the sounds I 
have described, the nostrils remain closed. If, however, 
they are opened, b becomes M (O, mem)y and d N 

The faucal nasal, which we express by ngy as in long, 
does not appear in Semitic ; and when pronounced by 
modern Jews instead of 3^, it is as much a corruption as 
cA for n or ts for )l , or even for T . 

^ The same sounds are recognisable in the South German pro- 
nunciation ofy and w between two vowels. Phonologists represent 
them by \f and v* respectively. See A. J. Ellis, in the Acade7ny 
a. 231 ; 1 87 1, — Tr. 



CHAPTER IV.— THE CHARACTER.' 

26. The modern Hebrew character is not the original 
one. Before the Babylonian Captivity, that alphabet was 
employed which appears on the Moabite and Phoenician 
memorial stones, and out of the oldest forms of which the 
Greek and the ancient Italian sprang : it is found on 
Hebrew coins (subsequent to 142 B.C., when it was adopted 
for political and religious reasons) ; on some stones out 
of signet-rings ; and also, with calligraphical alterations, 
among the Samaritans. 

All writing is an incomplete representation of spoken language ; 
and the Semitic, which is more ancient than the European, exhibits 
this incompleteness in a greater degree. From the rough marks 
and signs with which even rude nations distinguish, e, g., any one's 
property, men gradually advanced to representing ideas by depict- 
ing their objects. This, however, carries the history of writing no 
further than single ideas (6). A desire to be still more intelligible, 
led them to follow in the steps of that more perfect vehicle of 
thought, spoken language. But this did not take place at once. 
The ancient Egyptians never completely reached the last stage of 
this improvement. At length it was felt that coherent discourse 
must be resolved into its sounds, and that to each of these sounds 
a sign must be given. The inventors of alphabetical writing had 
themselves to learn to spell, and, most probably, gave at first one 
sign to an entire class of connected sounds (2-S)> HO-p? "7-/1)- 
Further experience discovered to them fresh distinctions, and en- 
larged the alphabet ; nevertheless, they were content with a sketch 
of each word, which only reproduced the sounds that were uttered 



See the Plate of Alphabets. 
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most strongly, that is, the consonants : yet it answered its purpose for 
those who had attained a complete knowledge of the language ; just 
as, in the present day, people still use abbreviations in scientific and 
even in popular works, as HO., ff., impf , /. ^., which the reader for 
whom they are intended readily understands. 

It would seem that the ancient Canaanite alphabet possessed 
only ten or eleven letters, which are capable of easy reduction to 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics.^ Afterwards the number was increased 
to twenty-two, which during the lifetime of the language sufficed for 
all existing requirements. 

27. The order of the letters is the same as among the 
Greeks and Latins. It is exhibited below in the charac- 
ter at present in use, with the European signs which we 
have already employed in explaining the pronunciation, 
and with the names of each, and their probable meaning. 

The order is not accidental : it was evidently chosen, like the 
names of the letters, to assist in learning to read ; it also shows 
how the alphabet may have been gradually filled up. 

First we find the four simple explosive sounds, — the guttural Ji^, 
the labial ^ (originally at the same time /, b, and /«), the faucal J 
(^, ky q), and the dental T (/, d, n) ; next the continuous sounds, — 
the guttural H, the labial 1, the dental T ; then the emphatic 
sounds, — the guttural jl , the dental 10 , and, midway between the 
dental and faucal, *». These letters can be counted on the fingers. 



^ It appears that the Semitic alphabet is derived directly from 
the hieratic character used on papyri (Vicomte de Roug^, Brugsch); 
and M. Ganneau observes that the Moabite character as it stands 
on the stele of M^sha' must have been in its origin the product not 
of the chisel but of the reed pen (Revue Critique, 1875, ^^' 37)- 
Still, it may be shown, from the expression ^r\2 (— English ^ write '), 
that even before the introduction of alphabetical writing there 
existed some method of marking a surface by cutting into it. Very 
likely the word was borrowed in ancient times from the Babylonians, 
whose cuneiform syllabary writing was usually engraved on stone, 
^nd clay tablets. 
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When the difference between g and k was discovered, 3 was 
added. 

Besides these came the peculiarly sounded dental 7 , the labial- 
nasal D > the dental-nasal ^ , and, on the discrimination of z and j, 
D . Further, came the emphatic guttural yi , the labial Q , the den- 
tal >J , the faucal p ; and then the peculiar dentals, "1 and t!^ ; and, 
lastly, to form a mean between T and ID, /). 



2^ 

1 

T 

n 
1 

T 

n 

D 
D 

P 



B 

G 

D 

H 

W 

Z 

H 

• 

T 

• 

Y 
K 
L 
M 

N 
S 

e 
P 

5 
Q 

R 

SH 

T 



'Olep 
B£t 

GlMEL 

Dolet 

Wow 

Zayin 

H£t 

TfiT 
YOD 

Kap 

LOMED 

Nun 

SOMEK 

'Ayin 

goD£ 

Qop 

R£SH 
Shin 
Tow 



Ox 
House 
Camel 
Door 

Window (?) 
Hook 
Weapon 
Hedge (?) 

(?) ^ 
Hand 

Bent Hand 

Ox-goad 

Water 

Fish 

Prop 

Eye 

Mouth 

(?) 
Ape (?) 

Head 

Tooth 

Sigh. 

The names of the letters are not derived from their forms , - on 



* Cp. Lenormant, Introd^ h un M^m> sur V Alphabet Phknicien^ 
pp. 96 ff.— Tr. 

C 2. 
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the contrary, they have in later times exerted some influence on the 
forms. They were probably invented, like the pictures in our ABC 
books, to make it easy for the pupil to learn them by heart. 

It would appear that the Latins did not receive these names with 
the alphabet ; perhaps, therefore, they were not invented until later. 

28. The Hebrew alphabet now in use, known as the 
Assyrian ^ or square character, differs from the ancient 
one only in the form of the letters.^ It is of Aramaic 
origin, and was adopted subsequently to the Babylonian 
Captivity ; and it displays, further, a striking agreement 
with that of the inscriptions at Palmyra.* 

In ancient writing, and even, it seems, as late as during 
the Grecian supremacy, after the death of Alexander 
the Great, no division was made between the words.* 
Even before they came to be distinguished, the final 
forms T D), D (D), ] 0), «) O), V {^\ were introduced. 
Moreover, the dividing a word into two lines, formerly 
usual, was disapproved, and so, to make the lines of 
equal length, the letters J<, n, ^, D, and n, were ex- 

^ That is, Syrian. The latter word, notwithstanding its peculiar 
signification in later times, is only an abbreviation of Assyrian. 
Consequently the character must have received its name before 
the word was curtailed by Greek influence. Cp. Herod, vii. 63. 

' The oldest known examples of the square character are some 
inscriptions from Jerusalem, the oldest and most archaic being 
one of 176 B.C. (cp. Revue ArcMohgique 1864, pi. vii.). Our 
oldest manuscripts of the Bible date, at the earliest, from the eighth 
and ninth centuries of our era. 

* The square character is the original of the so-called Rabbinical, 
and of the still more cursive varieties of writing at present in vogue 
among the Jews. 

< On the other hand, the stele of M^sha' presents a point sepa- 
rating the words, and even a perpendicular stroke at the end of 
sentences. Yet the old Greek translators have been occasionally 
Jed into error by the absence of such signs from their Hebrew text. 
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panded to the necessary extent : in modern printing, 
however, this dilation is hardly ever employed. 

All Hebrew writing is read from right to left. 

^This is explained by the ancient custom, still exemplified in Greek 
inscriptions, of writing fiov(rTpo<f)r]^6v, that is, of beginning each line 
at the side where the preceding one left off. Among the Semites 
the direction to the left, among the Greeks that towards the right, 
became the prevalent one. It was in imitation of the latter, that 
the Christian Semites in Abyssinia reversed the direction of their 
writing. 

29. As the character was only intended for persons 
already conversant with the language, it is not adequate 
to the requirements of a beginner (30 ff.). Yet even 
before the text handed down to us was settled, the signs 
of certain weak consonants were employed as a means 
of expressing, when necessary, vowel-sounds as well. 
Thus "^ stood for t, e, and e, ) for u and o, and sometimes 
K for a (0). When a word ended in a vowel, that vowel 
was almost always expressed in this manner ; "^ and 1 
being used as above, and PI for e, ^, 0, and o. This H is 
at times, according to Aramaic usage, replaced by l^ . 

When l^, n, *)> and ^, are thus employed merely to 
express vowel-sounds, they are called matres lectionisy 
that is, aids to reading. According as such matres lee- 
tionis are used or not (which wholly depends on special 
choice or fixed usage), the terms scriptio plena and 
defectiva are used respectively; as, 7p qol^ Dip qum^ 
^"^^ qoniy but also /17p q6l6t^ Dp qum. 



CHAPTER v.— ADDITIONAL SIGNS. 

30. By the influence of Aramaic, and afterwards <5f 
foreign languages, the pronunciation degenerated more 
and more. So, in order to assist in the reading of the 
sacred books, a number of new signs for writing were 
added in about the seventh century of our era. It was 
not wished to increase the alphabet, for the text as 
handed down was not to be confused with the explana- 
tory additions. It was, therefore, decided to make use 
of a number of points and strokes, placed for the sake 
of teaching within, above, or below, the letter, after the 
Aramaic example,* and bearing Aramaic names. 

In the rolls of the Law, etc., intended for use in public service, 
these signs do not appear, any more than in the Hebrew writings 
of later scholars. 

What was thus written was probably the pronunciation that was 
in use at the time among the Palestinian Jews (the school of Tibe- 
rias), but which, even before the (unpointed) text was definitely 
settled, had deviated from the original. Another system of punc- 
tuation is the so-called Eastern one, apparently derived from the 
Jewish schools in Babylonia. Our system comprises the results of 

the critical labours of the so-called Masorets, ri'liDDil (^^W) ^^^ , 

T T - — :- •• : - 

that is, of the unknown scholars who wrote down marginal notes of 
all kinds relating to reading, pronunciation, etc., in copies in- 
tended for private use. Special granmiatical study, after the 
example of the Arabs, began with S6*adyo (Saadias, f 942), and the 
modem punctuation was finally settled by the teaching of the 
Southern French Jew, Rabbi David Qimhi (circa 1200). 

Accordingly, though anything but authentic, and by no means to 
be regarded as an intrinsic part of the text, the punctuation is 
valuable for the most part as an aid to learning the language, and 

^ See Ewald, Abhandlungen zur orient, und bibl, Literatur, 1832. 
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as a monument of ancient exegesis. No authority can be given to 
the conventional pronunciation of our modern German and Portu- 
guese Jews. 

31. In the first place, the points serve to determine 
more closely the pronunciation of consonants, namely : — 

a. The distinction between '^ SH and ^ S (23) : in 

the latter case the letter is called sin. 

If the point be omitted the letter is not pronounced, ' it is quies- 
cent ;' e.g,^ ■)Dtt;tl^% Issokor> 

b. The distinction between the consonants 20>"T>3>S),n 
(called together begadkepat) aspirated and not aspirated. 
When there is no aspirate, these letters receive a point 
in the middle (2, D, 1, 3, 9, D), which is called dogesh 
lene (45)." 

c. The indication of doubled consonants (18) : these 
in like manner receive a point in the middle, which is 
called dogesh forte. 

In case of doubt, dogksh forte can be recognised by its always 
being preceded by a full voweL Were there no doubling, aspiration 
would take place, and dogksh would be impossible.^ 

d. The indication of the particular cases in which H 

appears at the end of a word, not as a mater lectionis 

(29), but as signifying a consonant ; a point (here called 

tnappiq) is in these cases placed in the letter : PTZD 

gob6ahy Ty> loh, but T\0^ 'omo. 

Thus the general signification of the point in the middle of a 
letter, is a stronger pronunciation of that letter ; in manuscripts its 
application is extended to other cases. In these there also occurs a 

* On the doubling point in the to, see below {c), 

2 In the transliteration here employed, this dogksh is discarded for 
the sake of simplicity, unless aspiration is being specially treated of. 

» In a few isolated cases, as the pronoun j^J^ ^aty there occur 
apparent exceptions to this rule (45 a). 
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horizontal stroke {/ope) above the letter, to indicate that such a 
point has not been forgotten, but is required to be absent. 

32. In the second place, the punctuation serves to 
express the pronunciation of vowels. In this case the 
points are (with two exceptions) written under the letter 
after which they are to be pronounced. For the seven 
definite vowels the following signs are employed : — 

a "^ 
pdtdh 

seg6l ~ ^/\o ~ qomeq 

cere "^ e/ \rf — hdlem 

hireq "r {/ \u — qibbuq 

When the ti is expressed in the text by 1 (29), the 

sign of qibbtiq is not employed, but a point is inserted 

(I)), which is then called shureq. 

So, too^ when 6 is indicated by *) in the text, the point is written 
above it iS) ; and this is probably the origin of Mlem, which on this 
account likewise makes an exception to the placing of the vowel- 
points. 

When holem should stand just after the point of a ttf 
or )Dy both points unite, as in ]t£^J Goshen, Hl^y ^oso. 

A qomeq that arises from a short u is named by the later Jewish 
philologers of France qorneq hotup (short qome<^ ; and this because 
they pronounced the qome<; that sprang from A or a, after the Arabic 
manner, as a. But we know from Ibn Ezra (f 1 167), and others, 
that every qome<; represents one and the same sound ;^ and there is, 
therefore, no reason to give it a different name, merely on account 
of a difference in origin. 

The vowel-points, when sounded after final kap (1), are 



1 Cp. S. Baer in Merx' ArchiVy i. pp. 59, 60 n. ; and, on the pro- 
nunciation of Philo Juda;us, ii. p. 149. 
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not written beneath, but within the letter (j\), to distin- 
guish it from 1 (1). 

Patah is sometimes found under a guttural at the end 
of a word ; in this case the vowel is pronounced very- 
short before the consonant (46 ^), a,s in ni, Noah, 

33. a. The pronunciation of a consonant without any 
full vowel is indicated by ~ skewo. This sign means 
either that there is no vowel at all, or that only an in- 
definite-vowel is pronounced {shewo quiescens and shewo 
mobile) ^ 

b. When the indefinite-vowel inclines in pronunciation 
towards ^, ^, or ^ (12), it is written with the sign of one 
of those vowels after it, and called composite shewo .* ^ , 
Ttotep pdtah ; ~, hotep segdl ; TT, hotep qomeq. 

A letter without any vowel-point, unless it end a word, is not 
pronounced, — * it rests ' {guiescitj the opposite expression being * it 
is moved' movetur); e,g, the *» in V7^^ > ^elow. But 1 , with shureq, 
may stand in the place of a vowel-point, as ^^ but. 

34. Silent shewo is not written beneath the last letter 
of a word except — 

a. Beneath ■] , to distinguish it from *7 ; for in manuscripts the 
final ■] is not so long as in most printing.' 

b. When it has dog^sh, to prevent people from pronouncing it as 
doubled, and with a vowel, e, g, i^^^ , FSTM > PlHTh 

c. When the preceding letter has sh6wo, as in lOUfp . 

In words like \XtSn the final letter is not pronounced.' 

• •• 

35. a. A word is not unfrequently found with a set of 
vowels that do not belong to it, in which case another 

1 On the distinction between shewo quiescens and shhvo mobile^ 
see §§ 36-39. 

2 Cp. §32. » O^-^Ti^^- 
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set of letters is found in the margin. This implies that 
the word existed in the traditional text, and hence could 
not be changed in writing, although it was either a 
wrong reading, or else too sacred or too offensive for 
the popular ear, and therefore must be replaced by 
another in public reading. The vowels of the word that 
was read in the place of the other appear in the text, 
and the consonants in the margin : a knowledge of 
grammar enables one to combine the two. The sets 
of letters are called respectively by the Aramaic terms 
ketib (passive participle, 'what is written') and qeri 
('what is read*). For example, in Judges vii. 21, ^D*ri 
is found in the text, and 'p IDW in the margin ; the 
qeri thus signifies 1DW, the otherwise meaningless point 
in the '' appearing in the 1 as shureq. 

b, A few words occur so often that it was not con- 
sidered necessary to write the qeri every time in the 
margin [qeri perpetuum). Thus, in the Pentateuch, h^lH 
is read )XT\ ^ and xbtr\\, throughout the Bible, D^^n^ ; 
while the ketib signified ^<J)^ and D^t£^")J. The name of 
God, XWXV^ , which the Jews, even to the present time, 
leave unpronounced,i is pointed either rrtn^ (i, e. qeri 
^i*Th^) or niiT (/.^. qeri D^"^^^^),Hhe latter exclusively 

when immediately preceded in the text by ''i*T^^.^ 

^ It was probably pronounced niH^, and, among the Samaritans, 

▼ :- 
rnn"* . compare, on the Samaritan pronunciation of Hebrew in 

V •- 

general, Petermann, in the collection of papers of the German 
Oriental Society, entitled Abhandl, fur die Kunde des MorgenL 

2 Thus the modem transcription * Jehovah ' is simply a gram- 
matical blunder, for which we are indebted to the Neapolitan friar 
Petrus Galatinus (De Arcanis catholicae Veritatis, 151 8), and which 
has been repeatedly pointed out since the sixteenth century. 

' For other signs, see §§ 41—43. 



CHAPTER VL-SYLLABLES. 

36. Language does not make use of single sounds, but 
combines them into groups. The smallest combination 
in use is called a syllable, which always begins with a 
consonant, followed either by a vowel alone (forming an 
open syllable, as 2 = 11 = T\2, = N^J2 b6\ or by a vowel and 
one or two consonants (forming a closed syllable, as 11 bm^ 
ril^ ladt). 

b. When the indefinite vowel is introduced there arises 
what are called half-syllables (as 1 be, JT/a, N. 'e, n*>4^/ 

the indefinite-vowel cannot stand in a closed syllable. 
Every word consists of one or more syllables. 

There is only one word that has a syllable beginning with two 
consonants, D^Dtt?,* Uwo, and this is caused by contraction (163^). 

In all other apparent instances of this, the word begins with a half- 
vowel, so that the sh6wo is mobile, as ^Pi2 kethob (with T 

aspirated). 

37. a, A syllable which now ends in two consonants, 
either is a word of foreign origin, as "T"}^ ' nard, or has 
lost something at the end, as /ll-H^ , from ^TS'lTS^ , and 
^15, from WA-YIBKAY. 

]S^[>,^ truth* is the only exception to this rule; in it, as in 

* • 

U^PillJy SH is followed by a dental. 

b. On the other hand, the syllables which anciently 

* The dog^sh lene in the jl is noticeable as showing that it fol- 
lows tt^ without any intervening voweL 
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ended in two consonants, have in modern pronunciation 
all disappeared, through the introduction of helping- 
vowels (17, 59). 

38. a. When the final letter of a syllable is identical 
with that which begins the following syllable of the 
same word, the letter is regularly written only once, and 
its prolonged sound (doubling) is indicated by a dogesh 
forte, as I^jID baqqisk, ^>'^^ 'elle. 

So Germans often write Mdner instead of Manner, 

b. When the letter is written twice, the word is a 
compound one, as '»^^^h>*)pj, * they call — me ;' or the for- 
mer.of the two consonants was once doubled, but lost 
its doubling by reason of the indefinite-vowel that fol- 
lows (56 /)y e.g, ^bbn for ^bhri^ 

Elsewhere a shSwo mobile is intended, as n^7^n hbMo; this is 

indicated by the accents (42). In the examples given above, it was 
intended that a beginning of an indefinite vowel should be heard, 
although that is without influence on the reckoning of the syllables. 

39. A half-syllable never occurs at the end of a word, 
nor after another half-syllable. In cases where the latter, 
according to rule, should happen, the two half-syllables 
are fused into one closed syllable.* 



^ On the vowel which this syllable receives, see ^ 59 b. 



CHAPTER VII.— THE ACCENTS. 

40. One syllable in every word has the tone ; in other 
words, is pronounced with particular stress. 

The original accent, which affected the meaning (as 
in the English object and obj6ct)y is now lost : the pre- 
sent one, as in French, only marks the end of each word. 
The tone, then, according to rule, lies on the final 
syllable (Aram. iH/D, * ^^Z^ze;,' = oxytone). When this 
is not the case it falls on the penultima (Aram. 
v^yyo y ^ abovel=- paroxytone). This happens — 

(i) When the vowel of the final syllable is only a 
helping-vowel (37 ^), as in DH?, instead of pn? . 

(2) In many cases where the final syllable was pre- 
viously a distinct word, which has given up its accent 
to the one that stands before it (Enclitic), as ''S), ^mouthy 
^"*9 , ' thy mouth! 

41. In our copies of the Hebrew Bible, there appear a 
number of signs that concern the tone. Respecting 
these, it is sufficient for our purpose to note the follow- 
ing points :— 

a. The syllable that has the tone is almost always 
marked with one or another of the accents (43) ; in this 
book this is indicated by the sign "~r~. 

b. Two or more words, that stand in close connection, 
are often united in reading, and together receive one 
accent. In this case they are joined by a stroke above 
the line (maqqip). As many as fout sfe^ott n^ox^'s* -^x^ 
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found thus connected, as *iy'")tt>K"^D"Jni^ , 'all that he had' 
(in the accusative).^ 

42. Besides the principal tone, in a long word there is 
always a secondary tone, that is, a slighter stress on a 
preceding syllable. If this be . a closed syllable, the 
secondary tone is usually not expressed in the punctua- 
tion ; but an open syllable that has the secondary tone 
is indicated with a meteg ( — ). A half-syllable can never 
receive the secondary tone. 

The general object of meteg is to direct the reader to give a vowel 
its full value. And this is why it stands, among other cases, in 

^j~^1p,2 to prevent the hasty pronunciation qro-no. For the 
same reason it occurs even in positions when no secondary tone 
can be intended, as in ^Sy and \y^ , to prevent people, misled 

by apparent analogy, reading ^OSV and Q**! . One of the slighter 

accents (43) may stand in the place of meteg. 

a. The position of meteg is usually on the second and 
fourth syllables, before the chief accent ; the completely 
toneless syllable that intervenes may be closed or open, 

or even a half-syllable, as D-n*)rTD, D'^M^D, "^IDto : with 

maqq6p, D'lJ2h<^"nppp, v"*)Di^ ; on the second and fourth 

syllables, before the chief accent, vl^n'tt^i^n } 

b. In a few cases there seems to be scarcely a half- 
syllable to pass over, as in H^JT, which, according to 

analogy, ought to be pronounced yihye, but there was 
a risk of the H disappearing in pronunciation betweeji i 
and y,^ 

c. When the second syllable before the principal tone 

* Gen. XXV. 5. ^ Job v. i. ' Num. xxvi. 31. 

* For an analogous case, cp. § 49 d. 
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is closed, and the third open, the latter receives the 
meteg, as D^-)n^^D , p^<^T-")^i . 

If the second and third be both closed, then even the 
fourth has meteg, as /l^i/injf^nD . Yet here it is to be 
considered that the second, being closed, may also have 
a secondary tone, without its being marked with meteg. 

d, A word that is connected with the following by 
means of maqqep, and ends in a closed syllable, has a 
meteg on the closed syllable, as a relic of the tone it has 
lost, as D^3'1"D^/)^ ; even immediately before the principal 
tone, as Dtt^"^^ . 

43. a. The text is divided into verses (p-IDS)), the end 
of which is indicated by the sign : (p")D9 ^ID). The last 
word of a verse receives, beneath the tone-syllable, the 
sign silluq^ — , which from its position can never be con- 
fused with meteg.i 

b, A verse, according to rule, consists of two parts, 
of which the former regularly receives as its final accent 
*atnahy or 'etnahto — . 

In Job, the Psalms, and the Proverbs, mMko with mahpok^ _1, 
occupies this position, and 'atnah serves to indicate a subdivision. 

A further division is marked by zoqep qoton, ^little 
zoqep ' — , or zoqep goddl, 'great zoqep ' — , or tipho 



\. • 



Segolto — has a similar force ; • but it does not stand necessarily 
on the tone-syllable, but always with the final letter. 

The text is still further divided by rebia* J. and t^bir 7, which 
support the tone-syllable, yetib 7 beneath the initial letter, and 
pashto JL and zarqo ^ on the final one of the word that ends the 
subdivision. In Job, the Psalms, and the Proverbs, shalshelet L 
upon the tone-syllable also occurs. 

* On a strengthening of the tone (in pause), see <5^ ^ — ^-^^ 
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An ultimate division is made hy pozer — , qarni poro ^^,geresh 
L or geroshayim iL , on the tone-syllable ; telisho gedSlo £ above 
the initial letter ; and pesiq I between the words. 

There are, moreover, accents with a conjunctive signi- 
fication, namely, mereko ~, mereko kepulo ~, dargo T» 
munoh ~ , qadmo _L , mahpok ~ , and yerah ~ , which 
accompany the tone-syllable ; and telisho qetanno ^ on 
the final letter. 



CHAPTER VIII.— MODIFICATION OF SOUNDS 

BY POSITION. 

44. The modern pronunciation (10) has caused many- 
sounds to undergo changes when they are placed after 
certain other sounds, or when they occur at the begin- 
ning or at the end of a word. In some cases this 
change is limited to a modification of sound ; in others, 
sounds altogether disappear ; in others, again, in order 
to separate certain sounds from one another, helping- 
vowels are introduced ; lastly, in a few cases, a trans- 
position of two sounds takes place. 

45. The Aspiration of 2, :i, 1, D, B, Jl (21 f., 24), 

indicated by the absence of dog^sh (31 6), is required, — 

a. After a vowel, even though an indefinite one, 
whether both sounds follow one another in one word 

(as rnJltljbbb), or in two closely connected words (as 

• • • 

ID"**!!^ * and it was so,' or even without maqq^p, as to^^l 
TIT * and David came *). 

The exceptions are the pronoun j^}^ , and the verbal form n/lJ) > 

. - . -^ 

-which are due to their having arisen out of jlK and T\T\1 (with 
doubled Jl), and words like TV(&) (47 c\ 

b. After another consonant, when a short vowel has 
fallen out between them ; for instance, redupu becomes 
first redepu, and then (39) not ^T] but ®T1 . So, too, 

we say '*3^D, on account of the remains of the lost vowel 
A (now 0) which appears in D^D7Q , the ptmcv^A lQt\s\^ 
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which only gives place to the former for particular 
reasons (127 c). 

c. In like manner, regularly after the initial consonant 
of a word beginning with a half-syllable, when another 
half-syllable is prefixed to it, and the two are united 
into one closed syllable (39) ; as, for instance, out of 

iDp there arises, with 2 prefixed, 2^/102.* Yet this 
rule is not without exceptions, as Deut. xxxi. 24, and 

Josh, xviii. 8, where ^^{ arises out of 7 and if)^. 

« • . 

46. Gutturals — V and n especially, Pf in a less de- 
gree, and also N and 1 — are pronounced after, as well as 
before, the vowel a with greatest ease, because this vowel 
requires no exertion of the anterior organs of speech. 

a. When, therefore, one has the choice of two forms 
with the same signification, that one is selected in which 
a stands in the same syllable as the guttural, rather 
than one with another vowel, especially if a short one : 

thus rT^i^> not ribp\ vy\> not v>>. 

A stem-vowel a, which in any other case would pass 
into i (16), changes into e rather than into any other 
vowel. Before a guttural this usually occurs, after one 
occasionally, between two gutturals invariably ; as ^pltV 

YAHDALU, »)htOK 'ATRUP, T^H HAHSHlK. 

• • • • 

6. When a helping- vowel (17) has to be introduced 
next to a guttural, a is preferred for the purpose ; as 

n^D instead of *n!?D 'salt/ bv'') instead o{*bv^), 

c. When H, y, or n, at the end of a word, is preceded 
by e, i, 6, or u, a very short a is introduced between the 



' Ps. Ixxxvii. 6. 
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two : this is indicated by so-called patah furtivum be- 
neath the guttural, e. g. vhyi shilledh, ^"}rr Mria\ ni:i 
gob6dhy VV^yodua, 

d. ■) , as being in origin a dental, exerts an influence 
of this kind only on a precedmg short vowel, and not 
always even on this : thus \Xy^y but in the full form 
nN1>; -)D''1 instead of ID'^I (-SUR) or 1DJ»1 (-SIR). 

>^, on the other hand, as it even disappears after a 
vowel, affects only one ^'dX follows ^ as above (a) ^^^i^ • 

* • 

47. Gutturals, especially V^ H, and H, require, in their 
utterance, unusual motion, and are therefore by pre- 
ference separated from the following consonant by as 
definite a vowel as possible. 

a. Thus, instead of the usual indefinite-vowel, after a 
guttural we always find a modified indefinite-vowel ; 
and this sound, according to rule, approaches a or 
e^ or else o^ when representing a U that has now dis- 
appeared ; as -ITTTN^ , *f^l^ , nVT , "hv^ > ''^H (anciently 

HULY), instead of •ITTTN'', etc. 

b. When a guttural is immediately followed by a con- 
sonant before the tone, there is commonly introduced a 
modified indefinite-vowel similar to the preceding vowel, 

as lar, Tnyrr, ^^ovry. for -Tnr>Tnj;n,nDj;rr. 

c. If the former of two consonants that should now 
end a word be a guttural, an a is introduced ; but this 
effects no change in the tone or the aspiration (45 ^, 34 
b) ; as iinp^ , r<SIO^ , irr , instead of rsxy^ , WDty , '=Tn'' . 

^/. 1, as being a dental before 1 or Jl, does not 
possess this peculiarity at all ; and N only in an in- 
ferior degree, as it disappears before a consonant 
(49 d)y so that we only need here sac7 \!fta.\. ^i^'^ 

13 ^ 
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indefinite-vowel it mostly takes is e immediately before 
the tone, as *lbK : and elsewhere d, as D/TIDK .* 

48. Owing to the greater exertion required in their 
utterance, gutturals have in themselves a longer duration 
than other consonants, and in consequence are not, 
in addition, doubled. T alone, as being a dental when 
in the immediate neighbourhood of dentals, forms an 
apparent exception to this rule in a few instances, as 



J—T J' 



b. When, according to analogy, a guttural ought to 
be doubled, this is often indicated by the preceding 
vowel (virtual doubling, 61 e). 

49. >^ and n are treated in other cases not as gutturals 

but as Weak Consonants. 

a, >^, when followed neither by a full vowel nor an 
indefinite one, becomes lost in pronunciation, as "IDK^ 

(33 n.), "^ly^^so, N'':i (or >:i), rxtsn for nb^!?, •>nK2:D, ♦i*^:!, 

*iXm (34 n.). 

With rr the case is otherwise, as Jin2-3 . ''Jlil^^n . At the end 
of a word this is abnost always indicated by mappiq : nh<3, rT^iy^ ; 
it is only in a few places, like Num. xxxii. 42, that ro > for example, 
is found for PT^ > and here, too, the margin supplies the latter. 

T 

n 9 as mater lectionis (29), was at no time a consonant. 

b. Sometimes, although followed by avowel,K disappears 
after a consonant, as ^IWDty^, HDN^D for ^WDttf^, 

T t: - 



1 Yet see§ 49/,^. 
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c. In other cases, I* at the end of a syllable unites 
with a short a to form a long a^ as *)Di^^ (yAmir) * for 

d. n between two vowels disappears in certain words, 
and the vowels are, if possible, united into a long vowel 
or diphthong; e.g. YAHA'l, YAA'l, YA*L, b}/C (37, 59 b) j 

BINAHU, BINAU, Sl^> 

e. In other forms H is assimilated to a preceding con- 
sonant, so that the latter is doubled ; e.g. ^!ipD,^pht2^f 
for JITODD , Jinjl^DII . 



•T • 



y. Before or after an indefinite-vowel, >^ and H are 
often lost together with that vowel ; as -I^TO » rT^i*l^» T^9^^» 

for -i^TOK , nbikit; , iJi^'in^ . 

n disappears with a short vowel in the suffix pronoun D' for HAM. 

g. In order to preserve K when beginning a word 
with an indefinite-vowel, this vowel is frequently strength- 
ened to I (now S), as pDK, DiyOK, for TID», DUTDK:' 

yet occasionally, for instance, ^JI^DK. In other cases 

the original vowel is retained ; and thus UHALiM becomes 
not only D^^^HN (47 a), but also ubni^ . 

^ In a few words that begin with a half-syllable, K is pre- 
fixed with an indefinite-vowel, and united with that half- 
syllable (39) to produce a full vowel : thus JrtIT and iTTJ^ 

• • • . 

with >^ prefixed become J^'lJN and rnj^K- 

In JIKIp^, N^^p> N^^ni etc., the J^ is wholly superfluous, 
like the A in the name * Anthony.' 



* Cp. J 16. ' 2 cp. §§426; and on IHU, } 50 ^' 

* On the hot^p patah^ see $ 47 a, not 6. 
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so. The weak pronunciation of the SEMIVOWELS pro- 
duces the following phenomena :— 

a. A semivowel that begins a word, and is followed 
by its kindred vowel, is lost in pronunciation. But, 
as no syllable can begin with a vowel, the lost con- 
sonant is replaced by the spiritus lenis (K), e.g. ^^J'^te^> 
i^)isrdel; y\^y^ (^)ukskub. 

b. Semivowels at the end of a word, according to rule, 
are lost i^ e.g. HN"! RA*A, TOl** yabna, iT, ly, instead of 
ra'ay (or ra'aw), yabnay, yahw, 'ady. 

c. The same sometimes happens in the middle of a 
word, when the semivowel stands close to another con- 
sonant; as "^V; YILIK, nii^n HUSHAB, JI^'p^JTI TASHQANA, 

instead of YIWLIK, HUSHWAB, TASHQAYNA. 

d. In certain words, •) between two vowels disappears, 
and the two vowels are united into a long vowel or 
diphthong ; as BKAWAT, BKAT, now rlO'l ; QAWAM, 

QAM, now Dp ; BAWUSHTl, BAUSHTI, "^1)^2, • ' 

e. When a semivowel stands before or after an indefinite 
vowel, the two become lost ; as "^ip , ^Hip^^ instead of 

• • • 

f. A semivowel following its kindred short vowel 
usually unites with it into a long vowel ; as 2D^^ JDD, for 

g. A preceding A frequently changes a semivowel into 
its kindred vowel, so as to constitute a diphthong : 
thus BAYT, BAIT, now IV2, ; MAWT, MAUT, now Jlto . 

h. Except in certain archaic forms, a semivowel is 



* Yet see below, f-^i. 

^ On the loss of semi-vowels after a preceding a, see § 6^, 
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only preserved at the end of a word when it was either 
originally doubled (as ^ HAYY), or preceded by an 
altogether heterogeneous vowel (1 by ^ or i, •> by rf or u, 
as i:i, IT, ^21, ^^:i). 

11 ' hook^* pi. D^l , is unique : but doubling may be in this case 

T • T 

neglected (56). 
*1/1 ' chamber^ probably anciently TAWW (just as ^^) ' sign ') is 

T T 

to be explained by $ 56 ^ and 50 b in succession ; hence now K/1 > 

pi. D'^Kjnandn'iKJn. 

• T T 

Here and there we meet with some words with their old termina- 
tion AY, as nto and the proper name H^, on which see } 102 ^r, obs. 

-T -T 

i. A semivowel at the end of a word, preceded 
by another consonant, takes its kindred vowel as a 
helping-vowel (37 b)y and unites with it ;* further (if it 
be ^), it usually receives the tone ; as "bp , lilJl instead of 
•^^D, TUHW:* but^^in for ^rr, perhaps in order to dis- 
tinguish the word from ''itn (140 b), 

k. The indefinite-vowel, when preceded by 1 and fol- 
lowed by a labial, changes into u ;' e. g. ''D-l , 121 for ''Dl 

pi. 

• 

The open syllable thus formed is, however, considered too slight 
to receive meteg, unless there be only a half-syllable between it and 
the tone-syllable. 

/. The diphthong AI, in a closed syllable with the 
tone, does not always pass iAto e, but is sometimes 
hardened by the influence of the final consonant 
into ay ; for example, YADAIM becomes *Un^ and then 
D'T (37 b). When this final consonant is dropped, the 
AY, if accented, does not revert to AI, but loses the Y 

> See above (/). ^ Yet see above {b). 

' On the pronunciation of this, cp. abo\e {^ 
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at the end of the syllable ;i as YADAI-KA, YADAYKA, 

YADAKA, now TT. 

But without the tone we find, for example, OyT (13). 

m. If an i be added at the end of a word terminating 
with an accented AY, it is changed into ^, and the double 
consonant is treated as above (k) ; as yaday-I, yadayy, 
now n^. 

This happens, in particular, when there is any reason for the final 
AY not losing its tone and accordingly disappearing (63). 
A final U that follows I or Y is hardened into 1, as Pl-Hu, PIU 

(49 d), VB ; BANAIM-HU, BANAYM-HU,2 BANAY-HU (54 o), BANAY-U 

(49 «, vn .» 

TT 

n. At the beginning of a word, or in the middle if 
preceded by i, 1 commonly changes into >; as "^S ^T!* 

for i!?i, itfnv. 

^. A ^ that precedes a final 1 unites with the latter in 
pronunciation, and the double 1 thus formed is treated 
according to A above ; as V^2 bonow (properly bonowWy 
yet see § $6^). 

51. ^. Weak consonants sometimes receive a character 
from the consonant that immediately follows them 
(Assimilation). This happens especially with ^, as 

mD,inKD, cJK instead of ♦HOD, •TTK^D,* *cpK :« more 

'J ■• • • * 

rarely with ^ and *) , as HiT , 13D instead of *T\}iT , •")D1D ; 

Still seldomer with >* and H , as HNDKOl , nVSD , Vm 
instead of HNDNDl , JlbiKD , Ni HN : again, with semi- 

•••• "• * ■ 

vowels, as V^\ ihb, instead of •y^iV, •Kh'^. 

^ See above (c). * See above (/). 

' On the pronunciation of this form, see below {o). 

* See above (/). • On the neglect of doubling, see } 48. 

^ On the aspiration in this case, see §§ 56 ^, 45 a. 
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It is probable on this account that *inabay (143 d), which should 

become *enedS, O^V (39, 59 i>), and so ^3V, is strengthened into 

•• • . •• • 

^nay (6i c). 

•• • • 

6. A dental that precedes a sibilant or another dental, 
is generally assimilated; for example, ilHN.^ >^D?»7» 
nn^, DD*ll^Jl, iT^'^, ^^)^^' ^^i*?' nW/ instead^ of 

♦jTinK, *KDrojin, *i:njirT, *DDiynn, *m^iiir, *DDihn>* 



•• — • ■ 



(where the 1 is treated as a dental, as regards the 
assimilation, and at the same time as a guttural, as 
regards the neglect of doubling), *-13TiirT, i>{^ "^li^^5 (with 

the K dropped, 49/). 

In a very few forms f) is assimilated even before 0, as DMH 

instead of •D^DJIH . 

52. When a word beginning with a sibilant receives a 
prefix ending in D , and this Jl is not assimilated (5 1 6), 
the sibilant and the D are transposed, as ^7^J1li^i^, /BJIDH 

instead of *VMr)lk, *b3Dnn^ If the sibilant be ST the 

n is strengthened into 10 , as p'lDSJ^ instead of *p'7.?f-n^ • 
Before t examples are wanting ; yet — just as, for instance, in 
Aramaic — ^the f) is certainly softened to 1 by the influence of this 
sibilant. 

53. The weakness of JJ is also exemplified by the fact 
that, when standing with an indefinite-vowel at the be- 
ginning of a word, it is sometimes lost together with 
that vowel; e.g. IJni instead of *VD?. Less frequently 
this happens also with h, as Hg for ng?* 

54. a. At the end of a word, ] is often lost ; for 
instance, ^b'^p or Tlhltf, and T)2Jf, instead of *fh\t} and 

pi^y. In certain cases, also, this takes place with U* as 

UOyi (raglaim, 50 /) 'feet; W^^rlpn m} ' the feet of 
the priests! 



' On the aspiration, see §§ $6 g", \^ a. 
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b. Further, in a certain class of words {Feminities in 
-AT) final T\ is lost, as Hlfi^K for *J1lt^^K (with ^ assimi- 
lated, SI a), 

c. In order to preserve such a « or ^, a preceding 
short vowel is not unfrequently sacrificed ; for example, 

T^^l* Jlp^BD, which, according to § 37, are for 9IPPURN, 
MAPRAQT, and instead of 9APPURAN, MAPRAQAT. 

55. Any consonant may be weakened to •) — 

a. In order to prevent the reduplication of a closed 
syllable of which the vowel is A. The consonant in the 
first place becomes*), and this then is resolved (50^); 
for instance, 2Dto kawkab, nns^^jn ha^awcara, instead 

of KABKAB, HA9AR9ARA. 

b. In order to replace a doubled consonant in definite 
cases. The former half of the doubled sound here passes 
into 1, as n^^*iy {*^hb^)} , 50^) for •J1^^.' 

Conversely 1 may be assimilated to a following consonant (51 a), 

56. a. When a doubled or lengthened (18) consonant 
is preceded by a pure I or U, the former half of the con- 
sonant sometimes passes into that vowel, and makes it 
long, as ltf1D''i? , ^''^ , *lpinn instead of It^ap, ^ISHSH (from 
'INSH, 51 a), *iprr2. 

b. On the other hand, I is sometimes shortened, and 
the following consonant lengthened in its stead, as D^if^ 
for U'T^ 

• • • 

. c. When a suffix beginning with a vowel is added to 
a word ending in lY, the ^ is not unfrequently doubled, 
in order that it may not unite with the / {Sof) ; e.g. "'pi 
NAQIY, pi. U^\>^ ; ^1^ gABY, HABIY (50 i), fem. rr^li: ; >iK 

'UNY, 'uNiY, fem. rv^ytk . 

1 Cp. § 95 a. 
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d. An I or U, which according to the analogy of the 
modern pronunciation would probably pass into e or o 
respectively, is mostly preserved before a doubled con- 
sonant : for instance, IIQT, D^3f not nDT, D^D« 

' ' T • T\ T » TT 

e. And so sometimes, with the object of preserving a 
pure I or U from degenerating, the following consonant 
is doubled ; as n^"TJ) . iSD'b (with the ^ expelled, 50 c)j 
to prevent one's saying n^*7^ , iSvb or *lto^^ .* 

/. A doubled consonant, followed by an indefinite- 
vowel, sometimes loses one half together with that 
vowel: as ^bbn , trht, DHBIDH for -I^^H, HH^tt^, 

• •• •■ • ■• 

£-. At the end of a word doubling is inaudible ; 
it is also avoided before another consonant in the 
same word, to prevent the concurrence of three con- 
sonants; as «^N, bb* for *ANP (51 a),^ KULL ; 'iNSH-T, 
'ISHSH-T, becomes *ISHT, now DUfV^ (37 d) ; *IYY-T, 'lYT, 
becomes 'IT, (50 c), now /IK . 

k. The doubling is often lost between two full vowels, 

as nnp, n^^yn for n^p, n^wji^ 

TjT Tj'»T I- T \ rr-T !•• 

/. In order to make an existing doubling audible 
before another consonant, a vowel is introduced in cer- 
tain forms, or more probably preserved from an earlier 
period ; as n^"'3Dil, ry\b\) for TASUBBNA, QALLTA, where 

the vowels introduced represent A and U respectively, 
with the tone. 



^ Cp. § 61 a. 2 See, for the converse, § 61 c. 

'On the aspiration, see } 45 a. * Cp. } 243. 



CHAPTER IX.— INFLUENCE OF THE SYL- 
LABLE AND OF THE TONE. 

57. a. The quantity of vowels (14 ff.) was not lost sud- 
denly, but by degrees destroyed through the influence of 
that rhythmical feeling (10) which required each syllable, 
even as each step in walking, to occupy about the same 
time. It was sought to replace the distinction of quan- 
tity, as it disappeared, by a distinction of sound (16) ; 
and in this revolution it was natural that the short I and 
U, which demand a distinct motion of the organs of 
speech for a single moment, should be exposed to 
greater changes than the corresponding long vowels, on 
which there is a longer stress of the voice. With regard 
to A, however, the reverse was the case ; for, in the flow 
of discourse, it is easier for the organs of speech to be 
allowed but a moment's comparative rest, than a pro- 
longed pause ; and to this we owe the preservation of 
the short A, and not of the long A. 

In cases where the short vowels had the least em- 
phasis, their definite character was, by more careless 
pronunciation, either wholly or in part destroyed. 

b. This new principle of Like Duration of Syllables, 
in conjunction with the influence of transition- vowels, 
produced new ideas respecting short and long vowels. 
Thus, an open syllable, as only consisting of two sounds, 
could not attain the length of a closed one with its three 
sounds, unless the vowel were extended. This notion 
of vowel-eKtension was first applied to e and 6, because 
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these first appeared as softenings of diphthongs, and, 
consequently, with the duration of A+l and A + u. The 
same idea was in a less degree transferred to the closely 
allied sounds e and a. 

On the other hand, the sharp-sounding I (as it seems 
to the ear, in spite of the remark above, a), together 
with the e that arises out of it, was regarded as the 
shortest vowel of all. 

Of the indefinite yet not wholly colourless vowels, ~ 
was naturally regarded as the least distinct ; next to it 
came TT, on account of its connection with I : tt arose 
only from U (47 a), or from its position after an o that is 
derived from U {47 *). 

Further, this new method of extending vowels, which 
often comes into collision with the ancient quantity, 
frequently served to mark the tone even in closed 
syllables. 

The irregular way in which the modified pronuncia- 
tion crept in, by little and little, has left its traces in a 
number of anomalous forms. 

58. a. By the cooperation of the principles developed 
in the preceding section, the following changes were 
introduced into the vowel-system, which may now be 
more closely defined than before (16) ; — 



The ancient vowel or 

diphthong - . 

(1) in a closed syllable 

(2) in a closed syllabic 

with tone 

(3) in an open syllable 




A 


I 


I 


tJ 


V 


-ftl 


ATI 


a, e, i 

a,e,o,e,a 


iS.some- 
6 




(i) 


«, 

6 

d,o,c,o, 


(u) 


4 


6 
6 



' Shfiwo nkobile, 3imp\e ok tottiv^t^^ k^?^• 
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b. Hence we may refer a modern vowel, except in the 
case of a helping- vowel (17), to its original vowel or 
diphthong, as follows : — 



The modern vowel 


AT 


ET 


±Z 


IT 


07 


6jL 


Ux 


represents — 
















(i) in a closed syllable 


A 


Aon 


(AI) 


I, I, or A 


U 


AorAU 


u or tJ 


(2) in a closed syllable 

with tone 

(3) in an open syllable 


A 

A 


A or I 

A 


lorAi 
lorAl 


I 

I 


A, some- 
times A 
A, some- 
times u 


A, U, 

orAU 

A,U, 

orAU 


u 
u 



Unless introduced to soften the pronunciation, the 
indefinite-vowels, which occur only in half-syllables, 
arise — 

e ~ out of any short vowel, 

d "IT out of A, 

e TT out of I, 

^ TT out of U. 

The contents of this section will come into constant use in the 
treatment of Words. 

59. Short vowels alone are chosen as helping-vowels 
(17) : some of these, which one is inclined to regard 
as older than the present vowel-system,* seem rather 
remains of an earlier period of the history of the lan- 
guage, when, among other things, case-endings existed. 
What was adopted later followed the later views (57^), 
which form the immediate source of the following 
rules : — 

a. When two consonants that ought to end a word 



' See, for example, {J 56 /, 60 b. 
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are separated by a helping- vowel (37, «), the vowel 
selected is e^ as in "^^D instead of *'SI^D, unless a guttural 

• / • 9 

call for ^ (46 b) ; •> for /, as in JT'4 ' ^^? instead of *jp''2 » 
*!?? (so > or 1 for ^> as in -irTn for *)n-n . 
The e here spoken of was also probably at an earlier period I 

b. When two half-syllables are contracted into one 
closed syllable (39), the latter according to rule receives 

/ as its vowel ; for example, liJIM from *in51 ; seldomer, 

• • • 

but definitely with gutturals, a^ as niljr_ from *n3jr. 
When the former half-syllable had e (^), or commenced 
with 1, we find respectively e and «, as -IpTnj' V^2>1, from 
••1pTn>, m^v^ 

• • • • ■ • • • 

c. When three consonants ought to follow one another 
'in one word, pronunciation is rendered possible by intro- 
ducing a short vowel after the middle one. This vowel 
has now become indefinite (62 ^), and accordingly in- 
volves no change in the pointing ; thus ^arckem becomes 

60 a. The modern pronunciation does not readily 
admit a long vowel in a closed syllable, unless accom- 
panied by the tone at the end of a word. 

If these conditions are not both fulfilled, the word is, 
wherever possible, exchanged for a form with a short 

vowel, as 7nnrr , 3n£;> , but •'Jiyrnn , :l^^^ . 

b. Or the syllable is opened by introducing a new 
* For another case where 1 becomes i| , see § ^o fe. 
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vowel, or rather retaining an old one, after it,i which 
then receives the tone, as D^yn for */12^*i . 

Instead of H^l^tC^Jl , for example, we say TOllWl {6 

derived from U, for the form allows u), or else we pre- 
serve the long vowel, and say TOO^ltf/l.* 

c. In a few cases, in which a syllable similar to the 
preceding instance (even though the vowel be lengthened 
merely on account of the tone, 57 ^) ends with a con- 
sonant, the same as the initial one of the following 
syllable, the former is opened by removing the doubling, 

as nrii, rajyn, instead of mhi, ra^yn. Cp. § 56^ 

d. As, further, it will be seen that in other cases • a 
consonant and a vowel may easily be transposed in 
Hebrew, so, too, it appears here that a long vowel may 
change places with the consonant that ends the syl- 
lable, so that the latter is resolved into a half-syllable 

and an open one ; as ^jj^jp (QLAQIL) instead of QALQIL. 

• 

61 ^2:. When, on the other hand, an ancient short vowel 
is found in a closed syllable that has to be opened in 
inflexion, and it is not desirable that the vowel be 
lengthened (57 ^), or lose its definite character (62), the 
syllable is kept closed by doubling the following conso- 
nant, as D^^DJ for D^DJ . Cp. § 56 e. 

d. When the final consonant of a syllable is a guttural, 
and has therefore to receive an indefinite-vowel (47 d), 
the original vowel remains, as though the syllable were 
closed, even when this causes a new closed syllable to 



* For a similar instance, see § 56 t. 

2 On the indefinite vowel here, see } 62 a, 

' See, for instance, § 137. 
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be formed with a following half-syllable (39, 59 b). Thus, 
*lprT^ becomes *1ptrT'' (46^), then *nprn"» uj b), and 

finally -Ipjn^ (59 ^), not ^ptlT . 

c. We sometimes find a closed syllable with a short 
vowel sharply indicated by doubling the final consonant 
and adding an indefinite-vowel, as X^^\ for *^'Di?^^ Cp. 

d. An A in a closed syllable without the tone is 
readily characterised as short {S7 b) by being changed 
into e, or even into /, especially if at an earlier time it 
had the tone. For example, DDT, "^J^^1^^, HJp, instead 

of *DD"T, n/l''"l^*, ♦^^ip (QENAZ-I"). In like manner, 

YAHAZZIQ-'IL became, first, *^i^i2^rTJ (62 ^, 49 ^), and then 

^>*2?T. (56/), not •^K5tlT. 
• • • • • 

e. When a syllable ought to be closed, if only the fol- 
lowing consonant — especially if a guttural — could be 
doubled, it is generally treated as though it were actually 
closed (virtual doubling, 48 ^, 171 b). 

When the syllable contains an A, and the guttural is 
followed by or 0, the A is commonly changed into e ; 

for example n^}jw, Dnnn, ^toyn, Titnrr, niiinn, rb, in- 

* ^ TIV J»TlV J TIT J T\V J TT:IV jT ¥ 

Stead of NA"AgAT, HAHHARIM, HA'^ASUW, hahhazan, 
HAHHURABAT, LAHHAYY. 

This virtual doubling does not apply to "1, nor yet to. 
N when required by the assimilation of ^(51 a) to be 
doubled. For instance, HARRa' 'a and ha"adam become 

rrjnn and D•r^*^. 

T T T T T T 

The former admits of one exception, mn for harra. 



v. 



^ For the converse, see J 56/ ' Cp. above («V 
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62. a. When an ancient short vowel stands in an open 
syllable, with too slight a stress on it for it to be easily 
lengthened, the vowel generally becomes an inde- 
finite one, and the syllable in consequence a half- 
syllable. This especially happens two places before the 
tone, as D"*D^D instead of malakIm ; but it also takes 

place immediately before the tone, as H/T^n instead of 

HAYATA. 

The former is principally the case with nouns, the other with verbs. 
This probably points to the old accent (40), which in the latter must 
have stood nearer the beginning. 

b. The same happens even more readily when the 
syllable, as standing last in the word, once had the tone, 
but lost it through the affixion of other sounds, as 
litn (with 6 from Uj, ''■}?tjn. 

6^, The tone sometimes affects not only vowels but Con- 
sonants f and this with one of the two opposite results of 
making them disappear, or of strengthening them. When 
an accented AY or AW at the end of a word loses the tone, 
according to rule it disappears itself. For example, if 
MAN AW (which becomes MAN A, $ob, now H^D) receive 

the accented suffix AT, the result is MANAWAT, ma- 
NAWA (54 b), riDD ; and when TXiy (yarbay) has the tone 

thrown back on account of a prefixed WA-, 2"!^ arises : 

yet see § 132^. 

64. a. When the penultima of a word ending in two 
open syllables, has a short accented vowel, it is some- 
times closed by doubling the following consonant ; as 
HD^, ™^5»3/l, instead of *rxd7, ^2^)3/1 (from TAPO9NA).* 



^ On the indefinite-vowel and the e, cp. JJ 62 ^, 60 b. 
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b. When a word ending in a vowel is closely connected 
in the sentence with a following word, the latter, 
even without maqqdp, receives the stronger stress : its 
initial consonant also is sometimes doubled, in order to 
make the connection more audible, as v niiin * thou 

hast made known — to me;' )^ TSOI^^^ * afid tliey said. 

No: 

c. The doubling takes place even more readily when 
the preceding word has altogether lost its tone, as 

nan (ba-ma) nDN'^i (wa-yamirC), »"pn*;nK' 

65. a. The tone is drawn back in certain verbal forms, 
when they are preceded by the prefixed conjunction 
wa with doubling of their initial consonant (64^), as 

('^^M') ")D»«n. (TVry^) ^T1: see §§ 63, 502:; 62^2:, 50^, 56/ 

b. The same thing takes place with the object of 
preventing two accented syllables from immediately fol- 
lowing one another, when it is not desired to avoid the 

difficulty by means of maqq6p, as Dr6 75^^ instead of 



v^v -' 



* In other cases, between vowels, the doubling is lost (56 h). 



Y. '2. 



CHAPTER X.— INFLUENCE OF THE PAUSE. 

66, The division of the text is made perceptible by 
means of greater or less Pauses between the parts. As 
the last or the penultimate syllable of a word, so the 
last or penultimate word of a larger portion is marked 
by a special stress. This in many cases exerts an in- 
fluence on the pronunciation of that word, especially in 
the syllable that has the tone, in the direction of length- 
ening, or other vowel-change, as well as in that of the 
doubling of consonants, or the position of the tone. The 
greater the importance of the division, and, accordingly, 
the longer the pause, so much the stronger is the change 
undergone by the word that stands ' at the pause ' {in 
pausd) ; and it is in this sense that we speak of great 
and slight pauses. 

67. a. A, now represented by a or ^, generally becomes 
in pause, as 'ARp, now yl^^, becomes V^^^ ; na'r, now 

"1^5, becomes "1W . The exceptions are in part formed 

by some particular words, as ^/D , plS^ » in part to be 

explained by the slight importance of a particular 
pause.' 

b. A is very rarely changed by the pause into e^ which 
apparently is only designed to mark an opposition to 



* Cp. a similar case in J 86 d» 
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an that has the immediately preceding tone, as TJD d^V 
(without the pause IJ^) . 

c, I, now e, becomes e in pause in at least one word : 
(dabbir, "Ql) "Dl. 

68. The vowel that has the tone is often exchanged 
for another, simply to fix the attention on the pausal 
stress ; for example : — 

a. Forms with I {6) are replaced by forms of similar 
signification with A ; as (^ij) tejJ, (TD.*lli7n) pjiim (67 a), 
(DHD) DTO . 

b. Conversely, even forms with A, for others with I (e) ; 

as (inii) irrji . 

69. The tone of the penultima is sometimes thrown 
forward on account of the pause. Thus WATAWTIR, now 
n/J^r^l (64 r), becomes ^rf\Pl) (68^) or ^rr\r\\ {68 a, 67a). 

70. a. In other cases, however, the tone is thrown back, 
provided the last syllable be open. Thus tir\\^ becomes 
nm (67 a), 

b. If the penultima contains but an indefinite-vowel, 
once a short one, the short vowel may be restored in 
order that it may receive the tone ; for instance, from 
KALY, YAKULU,now ^^D (50 L 62 b), 1^D\ we have ^D, 

' -#':^-'' 'j:it' •ret 

AT 

71. Sometimes, even without the tone, a full vowel re- 
appears in pause ; as ba'ira, n"^J3, rTTIJl- 

72. In some cases, consonants are affected by the 
tone : — 

a. An open penultima, that receives the tone on 
account of the pause (70), is aometitoi^^ Olo?»^^ \s^j 
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doubling the following consonant* Thus NATANO, 
now ^^nj (62 b), becomes ^ilJli (67 a). 

b. On the contrary, an existing doubling is lost on 
account of the pause, apparently in order to lay a 
greater stress on the vowel, as ^DT from 1QT • 

O 'at* J— 

73. Finally, in a few cases, where the sense requires 
the stress to lie, not on the last word, but on the 
last but one, this latter is influenced by the pause. Thus 
HASAyat NAPSHI, now ^It^i iTDn ' confugit anima mea! 

becomes in pause * ^3^ JT'Dn. 

*- A. 1 •■ TJTT 



> Cp. J 64 ^. 2 ps. Ivii. 2. 



PART II.-WORDS. 



CHAPTER L— INTRODUCTORY. 

74. A WORD is the expression of an idea in one 
or more syllables (36), originally accompanied by an 
accent (40). 

Most words serve as names of objects (79), but of course they 
only express the ideas we have of those objects. The senses are 
the means by which we first are brought to think, — in other words, 
our earliest ideas are * ideas of sensation ;* — and hence the objects 
denoted by the oldest words are of two kinds, (a) sensible pheno- 
mena, and (d) the things to which we attribute those phenomena. 

The oldest words were not deliberately chosen, but taken by 
chance ; objects were denoted by the first combinations of sounds 
that occurred to the speaker ; — ^an instance of the process commonly 
called * association of ideas.' Thus animals and other things re- 
ceived their names, for the most part, according to their sound ; 
and hard, soft, quick, and slow, objects were in many cases in- 
dicated by expressive sounds ; and, in every instance, when the 
attention happens to be directed, almost at the same time, to an 
object and a combination of sounds, it is easy for this combination 
to become the name of the object. 

Thus similar or connected ideas must have been indicated even 
unconsciously by similar or connected sounds ; and, directly that 
natural analogy has been observed, it is consciously applied to the 
formation of new words : and so there arises an order in the forma- 
tion of words, which, though imperfectly, yet corresponds up to a 
certain point with the order that exists in out o>NT\.\^^*as. 
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75. A number of words expressive of various modi- 
fications of the same general idea, often possess some 
sounds in common. 

Thus, in the Japhetic languages (2), the following series appears : 
'/Aarfxu, yXvipiOy 'ypadxtx, KptJirrtay carpo^ scalpo, scuipo, scrofa^ grave^ 
groove, crab, carve, cleave, cliff, scrape. The common sounds 
here are (^) a faucal ; {p) L or R, which are interchanged in many 
ancient languages ; {c) a labial : the general idea is a breaking of the 
continuity of a body by pressing another into one of its sides ; 
whence there branch out further derived and metaphorical mean- 
ings, as in 'ypoLfXfMy ypafjifiariKos, scribo, scrip, crafty excerpt, etc. 

By means of continued comparison of words, the 
common sounds may be reduced to a minimum, and 
then they are said to form the ROOT of the words in 
which they appear with a constant meaning. Thus the 
root in itself is not a word, and has no separate existence 
except in the mind of the philologer. 

The greater the number we assume of comparative words, the 
greater is, of course, the chance of limiting the root to a smaller 
number of sounds. If, for example, we add to the above-mentioned 
series the kindred word claw^ the same thre^ sounds are still found ; 
but the German kralle, that apparently belongs to the same series, 
differs in the third sound, and requires us to limit the root to k (or 
g) and / (or r) ; in which conclusion we are further confinned by 
the comparison oi gride ^ scratch. What, then, we are to regard as 
the root depends in great measure on the point where we think fit 
to leave off the comparison. 

Though the clear conception of a root only appears in philology, 
this does not involve a denial of the fact that some idea of it existed 
among the people (74), and assisted in the formation of the lan- 
guage. This holds with especial force in the Semitic languages as 
we know them : meanwhile, there seems to have been an earlier 
period in which other analogies had a more powerful influence on 
the framing of the language, than those which now immediately 
present themselves to us. 

y6, A number of assumed roots can sometimes be 
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reduced to one common and deeper root : they are 

then termed Variants of one another, or of this 

deeper root. 

Thus, in the instances mentioned, y-p-fp, k-r-p, k-r-l, g-R-d, 
K-R-TCH, etc., are variants of one another, or- of the deeper root 
K (g)-r (l): or, if we combine only the words mentioned in $ 75 n. i, 
we may call their roots, as they themselves are not exactly iden- 
tical, variants of a deeper root, comprised under the classes of 
consonants to which they may be referred. But as we only touch 
upon these points to give a clear notion of the case, and not to 
form a terminology, we need discuss them no further. 

77. A root IS capable of Augmentation, that is, 
of being increased by one or more sounds, either by 
repeating existing sounds or adding new ones, without 
destroying the character of the word in the process. 

This root-augmentation takes place by repeating radical sounds 
(compare tuli with to//Oy \irofxai with TyltrtTOfiai [= Xirro/jMi], sto 
with sisio), or by adding new sounds (81) derived from earlier- 
existing words (ficLffiYif ^ir-rto, s-caipo). So an augmented root, too 
is by itself not a word, but has its existence in a series of words, 
as scalp'Oy scalp-si^ scalp-rum, scalp-tura, etc. 

78. If we add to a root what it needs in order to 
become a word, we obtain a Stem, which may conse- 
quently serve as the name of a person, a thing, or an 
attribute. 

79. Besides the words that occur as real names, there 
are others that denote things only as they exist with 
reference to the speaker, and thus occupy the place of 
pointing with the fingers, and similar gestures. After a 
while, these were also employed for the indication of time 
and other conditions analogous to those of place. Thus 
we also meet with roots which we propose to term 
Demonstrative, in contradistinction to the Descrip- 
tive roots that are to be found as names ol cJcJ^^O^^. 
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Thus we have the words this, that^ yonder y which originally indi- 
cated the object towards which the speaker stretched out his hand, 
and of which the quality was left to the observation of the person 
spoken to. A distinction was next made between near and distant 
objects (this and that), between the speaker (/), the person addressed 
standing by (thou), and the more distant person who takes no share 
in the conversation (he). Then we reach the stage when momentary 
topics of conversation are metaphorically treated as something 
bodily present (* this promise/ etc.) ; so, too, things existing at 
the time of speaking, and many others, which in different ways 
lend themselves to similar figurative language. Finally the de- 
monstrative word is affixed to an attribute, simply to show 
(for instance) that it is not the attribute itself which is 
meant, but something else that partakes of its qualities ; so, luc-s 
(lux) is * li^ht* regarded as a thing to which the phenomenon of 
^ lighting^ (luc-) is attributed. In Hebrew, this last usage of de- 
monstrative roots appears still more plainly. 

Demonstrative roots are simpler than, descriptive ones, because 
they express thoughts proportionately simpler. 

80. Finally, there is a third class of words, that forms 
the transition between true words and purely natural 
sounds, like laughing and crying. They consist, it is 
true, of real sounds (8, 9) ; but they express no ideas, 
but only emotions. And so, as INTERJECTIONS, they 
stand outside the bounds of discourse, and exhibit no 
true roots, but, at best, relationship in sound : for they 
do not possess the qualifications for containing roots 
(75), as certainly one cannot speak of ' a general idea' 
where no ideas are expressed.^ 

^ Interjections may, however, grow out of genuine words, when 
these are only considered with reference to the emotions with which 
they are commonly uttered, as mehercule^ alack-a-day. Words 
may, moreover, be formed from interjections, to signify the utterance 
of such sounds, or those who utter them, or with reference to whom 
they are uttered ; thus, from oAoAot we have aAoAafw, aAaAa7/io;, 
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81. In speaking, words are employed in connection 
with one another, in complete sentences. An especial 
stress naturally lies on the principal ideas in a sentence, 
at the expense of the subsidiary ones that only serve to 
qualify and to connect the former. In consequence, the 
words that embody the subsidiary ideas easily surrender 
the tone to the words expressive of the principal ones ; 
and the loss of the tone results, furtlier, in the gradual 
neglect of the subsidiary words in pronunciation, and 
sometimes, finally, in their being rendered, by continued 
mutilation, almost irrecognisable. What remains is often 
only that portion on which the tone once fell, or the 
sound that was uttered most strongly. The remains 
are regarded either as a subsidiary part of speech 
(Toneless Particle), or as an adjimct at the begin- 
ning or end of a principal word (PREFIX or SUFFix) ; or, 
once more, as a Stem- AUGMENT — ^that is, in the con- 
structive aspect of philology, they present to us the 
power of co-operating to form a stem out of a root (78). 

In fine, a subsidiary word of this kind may become so 
closely compacted with a principal word, that its most prominent 
sound sqypears with the root of that principal word in different 
stems. It is then that we speak of root-augmentation (77). It is, 
however, possible that many of what are now called roots {e,g. 
those with initial ^, or with semivowels) themselves arose in a 
similar way. 

82. A sentence consists of two parts : the SUBJECT, 
— ^that is, the expression of that concerning which some- 
thing is said; and the PREDICATE — the expresaon of 
what is said concerning the subject. As this division 
has its influence on the form of descriptive words, we 
may here classify words, excepting interjections (80), 

into the following sorts (Parts OF Speech) : — 
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a. Words that may stand as subject of a sentence : 

(i.) Pronouns, words of demonstrative origin and 
signification (79) ; 

(li.) Nouns, words of descriptive origin and sig- 
nification. 

b. Words that may stand without any addition as 
predicate, but not as subject : 

(iii.) Verbs, of descriptive origin and signification. 

c. Words that, by themselves, may stand neither as 
subject nor predicate, but may form elements of either, 
or serve to unite sentences : 

(iv.) Particles, remnants either of nouns or verbs. 

It follows from } 79 that nouns and pronouns ought to be suffi- 
cient to express all thoughts ; for the original meaning of a sentence 
was nothing more than that A (denoted by a demonstrative or descrip- 
tive word) belongs to the sort of objects B, or possesses a quality B.^ 
And in truth our inquiry teaches us that verbs were developed out 
of nouns, by means partly of inseparable pronouns, and that par- 
ticles are nothing but nouns or pronouns, which, as being placed in 
subordinate relation in the sentence, have in most cases lost some 
of their sounds. We shall resume this subject later on. 

The above detailed classification of words does not bind us to 
preserve that order in treating the several parts : in this we shall 
be guided by the natural course of the subjects in learning the lan- 
guage (6). 



^ * This is of itself enough to show why a verb is regularly 
* descriptive.' 



CHAPTER II.— INTERJECTIONS. 

83. Interjections are exclamations that stand outside 
the construction of the sentence, and express emotions. 

a. They may be divided according to the relation of 
their sounds. 

By means of one or two gutturals, as in the Latin 
eheUy English heigh-ho, the notions of pain and sorrow 
are expressed in nil, nHh^, ^^^ ; but joy, especially mis- 
chievous delight, by the compound ^^^^T (nK"nn 51^, 
(61 e), 

Ki)l^ or ^lI^i» which strengthens a request, appears to be com- 

TT T T 

pounded of HK and K^, with the H assimilated (51 a). 

T T 

'n HAH (61 e) is apparently an exclamation of grief in Micah 
ii. 7 9 ^[>yiV2 *V^D^iil "Alas, what is said (O for your speech) 
house of Jacob,''* 

b. The semivowels form interjections indicating, like 
auCiy vahf lamentation and threatening, in ^K (once TVi^ 
with A following), ^il (which, however, also serves for 
calling attention), and ^mn. The probable original of 
each was 'awi, hawi, haw-haw. Next to these, we 
have, with a stronger labial, "•IK (arousing or beseech- 
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ing^), for \bi (cp. al^ol). This is by usage regularly shortened 
into ''1, in accordance with §§ 62 ^ and 49/, before ''^*TK 
* ;«;/ lord' This word makes the formation of the re- 
duplicated cry of sorrow, i2hj| intelligible. 

• 

c. Finally, we find the lamentations "'Ij^ and "^lA or 
v/N^ (cp. dKoKai) ; from which last comes the descriptive 
root bm or ^y in the sense of oXjokul^eLv, ululare, howl, 

^ I Sam. xxiv. 12. 



CHAPTER III.— PRONOUNS. 

84. Pronouns are words of demonstrative origin and 
signification, and are capable of standing as subject in a 
sentence (79, 82). 

Hebrew possesses three kinds of pronouns — demon- 
strative, interrogative, and personal. 

Originally all pronouns, in indicating an object, did not connote 
its peculiar characteristics, but merely drew attention to its presence 
within the reach of the persons conversing (demonstrative pro- 
nouns). But in course of time some were used in a special sense. 

When a question is asked which does not admit of the simple 
reply * Yes' nor * No/ we infer that the speaker desires a predicate 
for a given subject, or a subject for a given predicate, or a closer 
explanation of a given sentence. ? This is marked by pronouncing 
the sentence in the usual form, but putting, in the place of the re- 
quired word, a so-called interrogative pronoun, which is accordingly 
a pointing out of the gap in the speaker's thought that has to be 
filled up in the answer. 

Lastly, in speaking, a person is pointed out simply — without 
noting any special properties in him — by other pronouns, which by 
origin merely mean "this one — ^here" (who speaks), "that one — 
there " (who is spoken to), and " that one — yonder " (who is in a 
certain sense within the reach of the speakers, as the subject of 
their conversation). 

85. The Demonstrative Pronoun in Hebrew, ac- 
cording to rule, makes no distinction between propinquity 
and distance (as in Ms, that ; hicy ille). Without mark 
of gender or number, its sound is HT, ZA. 

In some cases we find \\ ZA— possibly a more emphatic form- 
er i)T (preserved in poetry). 
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With the feminine ending AT (102), this becomes -Hi^T 
(ZA*AT, ZAAT, ZAT). At times the T disappears (54 b)y 
and rt? or IT remains. 

Another word H^K (*IL-LA, compounded of two pro- 
nouns with one root 7), is used for the plural of both 
genders. 

We once meet with it in the form !7K,* and in the Pentateuch 
several times ^KH (hal-'il). 

•• T 

86. a. The first element of the last mentioned word is 
also prefixed to HT, JIKT, H^K, personal pronouns, and 

nouns, in the shape of the so-called Article, that is, as 
in all languages, a weakened pronoun, which at present 
merely points out that which we are just speaking or 
thinking of. It originally sounded /H, whence nT^rT 

(masc.) and with tone drawn back' I^H (masc. and fem.), 

V^n (fem.), compounded of St la or LI (comp. rT^K)» 

and ZA or zO, and used with reference to a remote 
person {^ yonder^ ille\ But the ^ is everywhere else 
treated as a weak consonant, and so — 

b, (i.) assimilated with the following consonant (5 1 a), 
as tt^Dlfirn for ^lyihn ; 

m J • • J • m 

€, (ii.) when the following consonant is a guttural, 
assimilated in such a way that virtual doubling (48 by 
61 e) arises, as in K-inn, H^HH, ^HH, D^^mn, Dnyn, or 

' "■ JT - - AT V J' T t: V J' T IV 

else the doubling is neglected (56^), as in '•nn, nDnn, 

The demonstrative signification of 7n is very evident in expres- 
sions like Di'^n hodie (= hoc die). 



> I Chr. XX. 8. 2 Cp. $ 63. 
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d. The article afifects a few words that have one A 
as their stem-vowel in such a manner that the a is 
lengthened to as though it stood in pause {^j a) : 
thus, n? 'bulll ISn 'tlte bull,' nil ' motmtain* yn 

' evii; nn ' much; UH 'people / ^IV^ (*AR9), Xl^ri, 

87. a. The Interrogative Pronouns admit a dis- 

tinction between persons and things : the former are 
asked for with ^p» the latter with HD (ma) shortened 

from MAN (54«), which we find in Exod. xvi. 15, K^H p, 

* wkat is it ? * 

b. Ma(n) when not in pause usually surrenders its 
tone to the following word, unless this begin with ^ or K. 

c. Further : — (i.) the initial consonant of the following 
word is, wherever possible, doubled — by assimilation, as it 
seems, of the original N ; thus, ^^"riD ' quid tibi f DD^D 

* quid vobis ? ' n-TD * qtdd hoc ? ' 

d. If, however (ii.), the following word begins with a 
guttural, it generally receives a virtual doubling (48, 
61 e\ as K-in"nD, Tl^li^y'HD; but sometimes the doubling 

is neglected, as Onirn HD, D^IK HD, HDj; HD- 

The interrogative pronouns are also used in the sense 
of our * w/wever; ' whatever' 

88. The Personal Pronouns are by the usage of 
the language compacted, without any fixed principle, 
out of a number of short demonstrative words. 

They appear either by themselves in their entirety, or 
as prefixes and suffixes (81) in shortened forms. Most 
of them have somewhat different forms, according as 
they appear — 

a. As subject-prefixes or suffixes, form^itv^ tVve. ^vs*- 
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tinctions of what are commonly called the persons of 
the verb ; 

b. As object-suffixes, originally denoting that upon 
which the action, expressed in a verb, directly or in- 
directly operates ; 

c. As genitive-suffixes to a noun, to indicate that 
which is * governed ' by that noun. 

89. a. The First Person^ as in English, has no distinc- 
tion of gender. In the singular. O^K (*a-NA[nu ?]-K-I) 
was from early times employed ; later the shorter ''^{i 
('a-N-I), came also into use. In pause the tone recedes 

(70 a\ o:k , ^:)K . 

The vowel / (also u) is likewise in other families of languages 
connected with the idea of nearness, in opposition to a,^ 

Subject-prefix originally 'K; subject-suffix ^TS \ object- 
suffix ^y; genitive-suffix ^~', ^' (50 m), but with nouns that 
now serve as particles, commonly ^J'. 

b. For the plural we find ^^riDK (six times ^^n5i49/), 
and once, in ketib, the less composite form I^K . In 
pause -"^^rtDK (67 a). 

Subject-prefix originally '^ ; suffix always ^IJ'. 

90. a. The Second Person admits a distinction between 
the masculine HDK and the feminine i^K' (anciently 

"••HK, which even now appears seven times in ketib; 

afterwards ''J^K). They originally sounded 'AN-TA and 
'an-T-I (or -in). In pause HJ^K and i^K . 



1 Cp. J 1 10 n. 

- On the shewo and dogdsh in Pl^ , cp. §§ 34 d^ 45 a. 
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Subject-prefix originally 'jn, and for the feminine the 
suffix '•"T- in addition to the prefix ; subject-suffix Jl', 

feminine JJ)'; object and genitive-suffix f (commonly 'f' ), 

feminine ^' (seldom O'). 

While in the last two suffixes k appears instead of /, the converse 
is observable in the subject-suffix of the first person singular. 

b. The plural is formed from the same stem by means 
of the termination -AM or -AN (originally, perhaps, a 
plural accusative (no) shortened, at the time of the dis- 
appearance of quantity, from Am, an). The usual form 
is Di^i^, while for the feminine the variant V^K is em- 
ployed. 

We find the old genitive ending in in the feminine TDK (once), 
and, with -a appended (89 a n.), n^/li^ (four times ; also n^i^i^ ^) ; 
though some read TDK and n^/HK • 

Subject-prefix originally 'r\ ; the feminine is distin- 
guished by the additional suflSx ny» while the plural 
without mark of gender is indicated by a termination of 
the stem : subject-suffix DJH' : object and genitive-suffix 
DO' (feminine also p', sometimes TOD'). 

JV ^ JV ' TjV ' 

gi, a. The Third Person of both genders' is in the 
Pentateuch indicated by l^in ; later )X^T\ was employed 

for the feminine. The K at the end points to a forma- 
tion from hU-*a, hI-*a ; compare the suffixes. 

Subject-prefix originally '\ (not '1, in accordance with 
§ 50 «, and also to prevent a confusion with a particle) ; 
feminine 'TS (comp. the first and second persons) : 
subject-suffix not in use : object and genitive-suffix in', 

1 Cp. §. 64 a, 2 (2^ ^ ^^ j,^ 

¥ 7. 
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also -U (in 1, I e. A+U^) or even V (50 m, 0) ; feminine 11' 
(once spelled Nit), or H. 

• b. The plural is of the same root, Dn (HIM), also, 
with appended a,* narj ; and often, with the tone lost, 
on (nDn^"Dntt>). Except in two places, the variant rr^n 

is used for the feminine. 

Subject-prefix originally '^, feminine 'I}, with plural 
endings to the stem where no gender is marked, and the 
pronominal suffix Tti (cp. ran) in the feminine; subject- 
suffix wanting ; object and genitive-suffix DH' HAM,' 
and D' , feminine IIT and ]'. 

c. Lastly, there is one more plural form ^D (once -ID, 
perhaps from HIMU or hamu, U being a case-ending, 
1 10) that survives in poetry : it is also used by mistake 
for the singular. 

The personal pronouns for the third person are often used in a 
simply demonstrative sense, not for hic^ but for is; as, conversely, 
the Latin />, euy id, has to fill the place of a personal pronoun.^ 



1 Cp. 5 49 ^. ^ Cp. 5J 89 a n., 90 by 64 a, ' Cp. { 90 b. 

* On the manner of attaching genitive and object-suffixes, see 
below, 55 129^, 194^ 



CHAPTER IV.— DESCRIPTIVE ROOTS. 

92. The Semitic languages, as we now have them, 
possess a large number of descriptive roots (75) consist- 
ing of three consonants {Radicals^ or root-sounds) ; as 
1S)D in the series h£)p (SPUR), 1S)D (sipr), HSD (sAppir), 

*^??? (maspar), etc. In some descriptive words, in- 
deed, the analysis may be conveniently pursued to a 
root of two radicals, but in others no further than a 
quadriliteral root' Some words have no discoverable root, 
because standing alone in their sounds and meaning, e,g.y 
aK * father; ^)^ 'fire: 

As the triliteral root is most common, and as every 
language tends towards uniformity, the biliteral roots 
were treated even at an early period as triliteral. For 
this purpose the second radical was doubled, or a weak 
consonant added or inserted {Tf), 

When we imagine that we have discovered a quinqueliteral root, 
the form must be assumed to have arisen from a contraction of 

m 

words.2 

93. A true triliteral (^Strong) root does not admit of 
two consecutive radicals being alike, and consists mostly 
of consonants of distinct classes, which can in no case be 
modified or omitted. Weak roots, on the other hand, 
seem to arise out of biliterals, and are subject to changes 
in accordance with the phonetic laws. 

Every variant of a root (76), and in like manner 

^ On these, see § 95 <a?. "^ ^"^^ ^ ^V- 
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every one of similar sound but different meaning, is 
distinguished as a separate root by itself. 

In the Semitic languages we find many examples of root-varia- 
tion ; for instance, the following series with P (or b), and R (or l), 
as first and second radicals, and ''Parting ' {preaking^ ' splittings 
^ dividing^ as primary signification: "l^S), "nS) ^bear^^ inS 
{^ break out* of a sore ; ^ sprout*) ^ t3*)S) (IDIS) ^the droppings of a 

• ^ • 

vine ') ynS) (* break down ' a wall, ' ^«rj/ ' of a current), D*)£) (^divide ' 
the hoof, * break ' bread, * distribute '), ltf"1S) C divide/ ' <^«^ '), 
p^S) (* break/ ^free ') ; — "l")^ (* break/ * ^/^/zr ' from impurity, 
* enquire \ l*)^ ('^«/,' ^select/ foedus ^icere\ KHZl (^ hew/ 
'form%^^2, ('separate/ 'spread/ 'cleanse/), y\2, ('fold/ ?— cp. 
Germ, brechen — of knees), p*)^ (' lightning* which breaks through 
clouds), in^ (* distinguish oneself*)-, — 77S) (* cut, decide*), I7S) (* dis- 
tinguish *), K7S) (' distinguish oneself*), J7S) (' divide *), "T /£) 
(rft'PS) 'JO'^)^'), n^S) ^ split/ 'plough/ ' labour/— ' bear*)} 

On the other hand, absolutely no connection is traceable between 

(say) "TOy {^ stand*) and* 7py ('work*). Again, we may have to 

seek separate roots of identical sound but different meaning, for 

"niSynn ('to hold one in bondage*), and *lDy i^ sheaf of com*) ; 
.. - . • 

yet in this great care must be used, as a common primary idea 
such as that of ' binding,' may possibly exist. 

Once more, H^ * separate/ and nj * stream/ T)3 'give way/ and 
n'JD 'boil/ 122^ 'swell/ and yy^ 'glitter/ are distinct roots. In 
many such instances there may have existed a difference of pro- 
nunciation (10 ad fin,). 

Meanwhile, these considerations must be kept in 
view : — {a) that in the course of centuries kindred words 
often take in their usual signification completely diver- 
gent courses; and, (b) that roots are not primitive 
words, whence the other words sprang by a historical 
process, but that they often arose from other words 

1 Whether 1^^ i^ be worn out*), ^2, ('devour*), p^2 ('waste*) 
an be explained from the primary idea of ' dividing ' is doubtful 
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themselves composite (8i n.) ; although it must be 
admitted that roots once existing gave rise, when 
the attention was directed to them, to new words. 
Apparently, too, many of our strong triliteral roots have 
arisen by means of root-augmentation out of biliteral 
ones. Yet all this process of development belongs to the 
pre-historic period of the language ; while, as represented 
by the records that remain, the language comprises 
almost exclusively triliterals (as well strong as weak), 
together with some quadriliterals, and in a very few 
forms biliteral roots, which we reduce to triliterals. 

94. All descriptive words in the Hebrew language, as 
historically known, may with reference to their roots be 
classified under the following heads : — 

a. Solitary stem-words^ which by the nature of the case 
cannot be reduced to any root ; 

b. Strong roots, that is, pure triliterals, of which the 
radicals remain unaltered through all their forms ; 

c. Roots with ^ as first radical (^'9') ; together with a 
few with ^ (Vq), which follow the same analogy ;^ 

d. Roots with ^ as first radical ('>♦'£), — ^49) \ 

e. Roots with K as last radical ('i^' /, — ^49) ; 

f. Roots with the same co7iso7iant as middle and last 
radical, ' compact roots * ('SfV, — 56) ; 

g. Roots with a semivowel as first radical (''''9 and 

'V9),-So f.) ; 

h. Roots with a semivowel in the middle, 'hollow 

roots ' cry and "^'V—^o) ; 

i. Roots with a semivowel as last radical (erroneously 

indicated by TP, — 50). 

k, Quadriliteral roots, 

1 Cp. §f 51^, 53. 
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Under these heads, alphabetically mixed with one another, 
words are to be found in the usual etymologically-arranged 
lexicons. But they still follow the theory of the older mediaeval 
Jewish grammarians, who, in imitation of the then prevailing 
Arabian school, held the verb to be the oldest word, and further 
confused it with the root The rule was to take the third person 
singular of the perfect (with A-A, A-i, A-u) as the ground-form, 
which, as we shall see, is properly a participle. Whence arose at 
once the false idea that in the ninth class of roots, the third radical 
was rij because in the form above mentioned, the last radical of the 
verb, in accordance with J 50 by falls away, and the vowel, with 
which the word now ends, is marked with n as mater lec- 
tionis (29). 

It was, moreover, the example of the Arabs that led to the use 

of the root 7^5) * make ' as a paradigm, although less suitable in 

Hebrew, on account of the disturbing influence of the letter y 

(46 ff.). And hence '^'S) means * with ^ as first radical,' 'yy * with 

second radical repeated,* 'IT? 'with H.as third radical,' etc.; 

^^ySilj a stem with 'H prefixed, and ^ — after the second radical. 
• . • . • 

This is convenient for the purpose of finding one's way in a 
lexicon ; but it rests on a cumbrous, and at the same time untenable 
view of language. 

95. Augmentation of descriptive roots {^^) takes 
place : — 

a. By repetition^ or by doubling of radicals, by means 
of which the primary meaning is strengthened, and 
especially a repetition of the action is indicated (^Inten- 
sive Angmentation), We may double the second ra- 
dical (a/3)87), or repeat the third {a^^), or the second 
and third (a^y^y) ; or, again, in compact or in hollow 
roots), the first and second (a^afi), or the first and third 
(cuyay). 

An insertion of •) (55) is also substituted for the 
doubling of the second radical, and in many cases 
both methods are used in the same root with some 
difference in meaning. 
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This explanation is based on the comparison of the more closely 
connected Aramaic : that of the Arabic would rather point to a 
lengthening of the vowel before the second radical : the forms that 
come into notice in Hebrew do not in themselves decide the ques- 
tion. 

b. By prefixion of a consonant D, tt^, n, or J, which 
conceal a demonstrative word (8i n.). By means of ^ 
(also ^n) or T\ (TIJl) the signification is rendered reflexive, 

^. i1, li^, n, sometimes even i^, make it causative (the 
phenomenon being ascribed to something other than 
that with which it is connected). 

This ^rr or JIPT is apparently not compounded with H, but arises 
through a stem- vowel (17) that preceded the ^ or Jl in certain forms, 
being introduced by the spiritus asper, in imitation of the forms 
with n (Aramaic and Arabic K). 

d. Quadriliteral Roots may to a great extent be 
explained by augmentation of triliteral ones. Thus, by 
introduction of T, ^23 * bind,' ^2*)D 'gird;' ODD 'shear 
off; DDnO 'lay waste;' or with ^, ^\ ' kindle^ HS));^] 

' rage! These consonants therefore seem, like 1,^ to have 
an intensive force. In stem-augmentation (loi ^ iii.) 
we find analogous suffixes. Other quadriliterals are 
commonly taken as arising from composition of tri- 
literals ; yet all this is too precarious to be mentioned 
otherwise than merely incidentally. 

e. In different cases the intensive augmentation is used 
in a causative signification, or the converse takes place. 
In others the intensive, reflexive, or causative meanings 
are now unrecognisable. 



' See above {a\. 
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96. a. The formation of stems out of descriptive roots, 
broadly to be distinguished from the derivation of words 
(78), takes place in all roots in accordance with the same 
general laws, modified only by the laws of sound. These 
general laws in the Semitic languages relate to the in- 
sertion of vowels or the prefixion and affixion of sounds, 
relics of more ancient demonstrative words (81) ; so that 
we can distinguish stems as simple and augmented, 

b. All stems may stand as nouns : but nouns usually 
differ in form according as they denote either some 
phenomenon (quality or occurrence), or some substance 
(person or thing), which has something to do with a 
phenomenon, and is named from it (74 n.). We thus 
distinguish stems as abstract and concrete. 

Nouns like dream, learnings brightness y sound , are abstract ; while 
ones like dreamer, learned, bright, resounding, are concrete. 

97. An abstract stem is now formed from a simple 
(unaugmented) root, by the introduction of a single short 
stem-vowel before or after the middle radical 

It is not improbable that these forms at an earlier period pos- 
sessed a second stem- vowel (in b), 

98. Concrete stems are formed from the simple root 
by insertion of two stem- vowels, of which one at least 
must be short and one at least a, the latter with a few 

rare exceptions. 



99, loo.] 
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We thus obtain the following measures, omitting A-U, 
which does not appear : — 



A-A, I-A, U-A 
A-I 

A-U 



A-A, I-A, U-A 
A-I 



A-A, I-A, U-A 

A-I 

A-U, U-U 

There also occur, with a diphthong before or after the 
middle radical, a few stems of the forms — 

AI-A, AI-I, AI-U ; U-AI ; 

AU-A. 

99. If, on the other hand, the root be augmented, so 
that the stepi is capable of pronunciation with two 
closed syllables, the same two vowels are taken for the 
abstract and concrete stem ; in this case the following 
two rules hold : — 

a. That the first is almost always short ; 

b. That one of the two is almost always a. 

By application of the phonetic laws, some distinction was made 
between abstract and concrete sterns.^ 

The same rules are also applicable to quadriliteral 
roots. 

So we have the following usual measures : — 



A-A, I-A, U-A 
A-I, U-I 

A-U, U-U 



A-A, I-A, U-A 
A-I, U-I 

A-lJ 



A-I, 



100. If the root be augmented in such a manner that 
it requires three stem-vowels (by reduplication, as on 
the model a/87^7, or by prefixion of 'Jil or 'Dil), the first 



^ Yet see § 111 6 iv. 
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is A or U, the second always A. The usual measures for 
nouns are — 

A-A-A, A-A-I, A-A-U; A-A-A, A-A-I, A-A-U. 

Besides, in verbal forms we have — U-A-A, U-A-I. 

loi. Stem -augmentation (8i) takes place partly by 
prefixion or affixion of demonstrative words that were 
at an earlier period separate. All these serve, from the 
nature of the case, to form concrete stems (names of 
things). They are attached to simple stems formed in 
accordance with the preceding rules.* 

a. The usual prefixes have all the same power : they 
are — 

i. MA : cp. the interrogative pronoun *•& HD (87) ; 

ii. TA : cp., e.g,y the personal pronoun iUTIK = *an- 
TA (90) ; 

iii. YA : cp. the subject-prefix of the same sound of 
the third person (91) ; 

iv. 'a: cp., e,g,, the personal pronoun ^D^K (89). 

b. The suffixes are, according to rule, accented : they 
are — 

i. M preceded by A, A, I, or u : cp. again the in- 
terrog. pron. ; 

ii. N preceded by A, A, I. I, U, or, after losing 
the tone, without any vowel (54 c) : cp. e,g,y 
*AN-TA (90) ; 



^ Yet see, for example, }} 152 — 155, where it appears that the 
jweiixed consonant has also been regarded as an augmentation of 
the root (81 n.), and the word vocalised like a simple stem. 
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iii. L: cp. vh)k (85) ; or,. as a variant of it, T*; pre- 
ceded by A, A, ; 

iv. -AV ; now e (50 b) or i (50^) : cp. the prefix YA- ; 

V. -AYY, with doubled Y, now mostly lYY (16 ^), to 
distinguish it from -AY without the doubling, 
and then I (56^, 50/). 

vL -UWW, to which the existing examples regularly 
add the feminine termination -/ (consequently 
OT, 56^, so/). 



^ Compare the confusion of these sounds in ancient Persian 
and Egyptian. 



CHAPTER VI.— GENDER OF NOUNS. 

102. In the earliest state of society, strength, and 
consequently the male sex, came into greater pro- 
minence than in later times. Language has preserved 
traces of this, so that in the Semitic languages a stem 
by itself is sufficient to denote the masculine gender. 
The feminine can only be indicated by a suffix, unless 
the stem be already of feminine signification, as I^/IK 

* she-ass^ 

No neuter gender appears in these languages, although some 
steps towards it have been made.^ 

a. This suffix, the remains of a pronoun, had originally 
the sound of -AT, and was accented : compare the prefix 
TA (lOi a). This suffix is preserved in its entirety (as 
well as in the construct state and before suffixes, of 
which hereafter) in words like JIKjJ or /lKj5 * pelican,' 

mp\ 'song' nt^ Ulster' (for 'AHAWAT, 50 d). 

b. But generally the T is lost (54 b) and the A follows 
the usual rule, for example TXJTO * queen, for MALKAT. 

c. In other cases, however, the A becomes lost (54 c), 
as Jiniy ^ Hebraist', for 'IBRIYYT (loi b v., 56 g, 50 /), 
nDniri ' * seaV, for HATAMT (59 a), 

rnj^y * ten ' (in composition) and Htf = mto (proper 

name) seem to show that there was also, as in Arabic, 
a feminine termination -AY (comp. the similar suffix, 
lOi ^ rv.). 

^ See, for instance, §§ 103 c — e, 10$ a, b, 112 b^ 172 ad Jin. 
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103. Besides the natural gender, the Semitic languages 
also recognise a metaphorical one, that is to be explained 
according to the conception of nature in remote anti- 
quity. In this way the following words are used as 
feminine even without the gender-termination : — 

a. Some gentilic names (elsewhere usually masculine, 
because a nation was regarded as the representative of 
an ancestor), as ^KI'^J, in i Sam. xvii. 21 ; also a few 

names of cities and rivers.^ 

b. Names of places : 7li1 f] oltcovfievrj, mf ' town ; ' 
names of lands and cities, although sometimes, according 
to their origin as gentilic names, masculine : also names of 
other built things, as "lij^ ^ window ^ "HKl ^well ; * names 

of the points of the compass, as ]B^ 'nort/i/ ]'0'^ri 'souths 

c. Some names of parts of the body, as \)\ji ' ear^ T 
'hand; T^^ 'horn,' ^"2 'hollow of the hand; yi^K 'finger! 
irtn * thumb; pi * belly; "^nn * knee: 

d. Names of instruments, clothing, and furniture, as 

Dto 'cup; HK 'pot; nnn 'sword; b:;^ 'shoe; toij; 'bed; 

e. Other words, like ^p^ 'breath; 'soul/ perhaps once 
considered as part of the body. 

104. Various words are used either as masculine or 
feminine, as — 

a. Some names of places or buildings, as *l'^tl 'porch; 
Y^K * earth ' (both mostly feminine) ; DipD 'place; ^yp 
* gate' (both usually masculine). 

* Cp. below (^). 
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b. Some names of parts of the body, e.g., ^^ ^ toothy 
yilT ' arm; VD"* ' right hand; \y_ ' eye; bT)^ 'foot; which 
four are all commonly feminine : while DH"! = Dm * womb* 

• / „ y. ~ j- 

is generally masculine. 

c. Some names of instruments, etc., for example ID 

* pitcher; pp * shield; commonly masculine ; T^'HK 'chest; 
only twice feminine ; H^Jp * altar; only once feminine. 

d. Some other words, as t^Dli^ ' sun; (TVi^ * moon; on 
the other hand, masculine) ; I^K * light; generally mas- 
culine ; UTw 'food; 'bread,' only twice feminine; XTH 
'wind; pK 'stone; t^K *fire; mostly feminine. 

105. In certain cases, the feminine ending is added to 
a word without any reference to gender, simply as a 
general mark of distinction, to indicate an altogether 
conventional modification in the meaning of the stem. 
This happens the more easily, because the ending AT has 
by nature simply a general demonstrative signification, 
and is only by usage changed into a mark of gender. 

Thus we find this ending used — 

a. To form abstract words from concrete ones, as 
TV'l'l 'folly * (also * a foolish woman '), ilKlsn * sin ' (also 

* sinner; fem.). 

b. Conversely, to mark words more positively as 
concrete, e.g. (JVtil 'right; 'just') TTtil 'anything right' 

c. To change the names of single objects into names 
of classes of such objects {collectives), as TVi^ 'wood* 
Climber' and 'firewood'), from Y^ i; a piece of wood'), nj;p"T 
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* tearsy^ from ^Dl ' a tear' /lltW^ ^population' from 2tt^^ 
* inhabitant y' PSpy^^^ ' subject race* ' 

^ • 

d. Conversely to indicate a single object instead of 

a group, as IT^K * jA^^/ from ^]IK, which is also a * fleet* 

t* • • • • 

^. To point out the metaphorical use of a name, as 
HM * palm-branchy * palm-leafy from *)D * hollow of the 
hand; 'hand;' ilDT ' side; from 'SJT 'hip: 

1 06. Various words with the feminine termination are 
nevertheless treated sometimes as masculine ; examples 
are formed not only by male names, as TOV (properly 
' dove ')y but also by such words as /li^ ' sign * (*AWAYAT, 

'AWAT, *AT, 63, so d)y TVOp ' bow ' (QAWASH-T, QASHT), 

nttfra 'copper; rtM'vear; hf2V^ ' week; ni^m^ ' sin: 

107. Not unfrequently there exists, by the side of a 
masculine noun, a feminine formed from a different but 
nearly kindred stem, as lil^ ('ahib), /IITI^ ('ahabt) 

' loving;' TJ^ (si'ar) and XM^ (SA'ra) 'hair: 

108. Many concrete nouns receive the feminine ter- 
mination, like adjectives in other languages, when they 
stand either as predicate to a feminine subject or in 
apposition to a feminine word. 



* Isa. xi. 14. 'yDlt^D 'obedience; then concr. 'subject/ 

like "SfK/D * message; afterwards * messenger: 
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109. The Hebrew language possesses for nouns, 
besides the singular and plural, a dual number, 
originally signifying not merely ^twol but definitely 
' a pair y arising as it would seem from an observation of 
the symmetrical parts of the body. 

no. The singular number has no distinguishing 
sign ;^ the simple plural is indicated in the absolute state 
(123) by the termination D^— (IM), and the plural with 
the feminine gender by the termination T{\ (at). 

This -IM in all probability expressed at an earlier period only the 
genitive plural. The ancient cases of the Hebrew noun, of which we 
shall discover other traces hereafter,^ had the terminations -UM (nom.), 
-AM (ace), -IM (gen.), like the -««, -an^ and in in Arabic, relics of de- 
monstrative words.' For the plural the endings were for the sake 
of distinction lengthened into UM, -AM, -IM ; the M, however, was 
sometimes exchanged also in Hebrew for N. Evidence of this is 
afforded by the now unusual plural l^TIS),* which probably should 

be read ppS) * leaders ' ; Dilp* ' gnats ^ 1>^D' * clothes: When the 

distinctions of the case-endings were no longer appreciated, as in 
Aramaic, modern Arabic, French, English, and partly even in Greek 
and Latin (as regards the locative), the forms were certainly at first 
used indifferently for one another, until the genitive gained the 

* Yet cp. J 105 d, 2 See }} 125, 127 d, 130, i67f., 175, 212^. 
3 Cp. $ 101 b i., ii. ^ Judges v. 7, 11. 

* Exod. viii. 13, by the side of D'^iJ^ verse 14. 
'^ Judges V. 10. 
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upper hand. This result is possibly attributable to the influence 
of a partitive genitive, as in French des homtnes (that is, * some 
of existing men') is used as nominative and accusative and even 
governed by prepositions. 

In the same way -bt (-at) is simply the feminine termination 
lengthened (102). 

III. The tone, which in order to attract the attention 
is borne by the plural endings, affects the short vowels 
of the stem {^2 a) as follows : — 

a. When a short vowel in an open syllable stands 
two places before the termination, it usually becomes 
indefinite ; ZAQINIM D'^pT * o/d men' GABUHAT n*ir1n:i 

' high ones ;' just as before the feminine termination in 
the singular. 

b. When a stem with only one stem-vowel (97) re- 
ceives the plural ending, an A is introduced after the 
middle radical, and the rule given under § 62^ is 
applied ; for example, MALK "^^t MALAKiM D^O^D, 

' kings \' NIDR mi NIDARIM DnT^ • 'UHL SiK, 'UHA- 

LiM D^HK^ (47 a), ' tents' \ GURN Tib, GURANAT 

ri\T\'y ^threshing-floors' 

A more probable account is that the A is preserved from an 
earlier form, for the oldest forms must have been the richest in stem- 
yowels. Abstract stems possibly had the tone on the penultima : 
this would explain the fact (i.) of the second stem-vowel being 
usually lost in simple roots, and (ii.) of the first stem-vowel a 
remaining in augmented roots, and not, as in concrete stems, being 
attenuated to i (216). 

c. When a long vowel stands two places before the 
termination, the short vowel that immediately precedes 
the termination is generally affected in the same manner, 

' AYIBIM DO'»i^ * enemies / YALIDAT rtrh^ 'parents' 

' Cp. $ 49 g^ 
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112. The gender of the singular does not always 
determine the choice of the plural ending. Regarding 
this the following points should be observed : — 

a. Some stems that are feminine in the singular, 
always receive in the plural the termination -IM ;— ^rp 

'ewe; uhrr\\ xii 'she-goat: u^\v\ nSni 'bee; Dnn7. 

Others, on the contrary, receive either im or 6t ; — 
Vnii)k (an idol), Un^ and Jl^lltTK ; rfTi ' lance; D^/I^^H 

and rt\r^Ti ^ 
• ». • 
•J • 

b. Some nouns that are masculine in the singular take 
'6t in the plural ; "T^rtK * treasure; TtTST!^ \ ^p ' voice; 
nb^ ; Dltf 'name;' jb^ 'table;' 3^ 'father:^ 

c. When either gender is admissible in the singular 
(104), the plural in like manner generally allows a 
choice of ^im or -(fe. 

The syntactical influence of these peculiarities is that similar 
forms with -im and St are either construed as masculine as well 
as feminine, or else regard is paid to the sense rather than to the 
form (construction Kara tnmmv), 

113. a. The use of plurals is further supplemented by 
tiiat of Collectives^ that is, of nouns which, without the 
plural ending, denote plurality, as *JD 'posterity; *1j51 
* cattle' (yittf 'ox; ns 'buU; ms Uow; etc.), \)kl 'smah 



^ In this form the /l 9 although (102 c) only a feminine-termina- 
tion, is treated as a radical. 

^ Some examples seem to show that this termination marks the 
idea of impersonality ; — in j^tli^ the notion of a charge or dignity 

T 

transferred, as in certain Arabic feminines (e.g, JU^^i^), to its 
Jiolder. 
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ccatle' (iW 'a sheep! ^ 'ram; blTJ 'eivei n^j;^ or It^n 

* he-goat I X!} * she-goat ^ etc). 

•. 

Moreover, any noun may, without the plural ending, 
be used collectively when the context indicates plurality, 
just as in English 'five hundred year,* * thirty thousand 
head of swine.' 

b. When a collective receives the plural ending, it 
signifies a number of collectives, as Dnp2* 'herds! or 
else the termination is used in a peculiar sense (i 14). 

The singulars that exist by the side of a collective may receive a 
plural-ending, as DHtlt^ ' oxen* 

c. Other nouns in the singular mean both individuals 
and collections of individuals. Some of them never 

receive the plural ending, as DTK and tth^K * man; 10'$ 
'bird of prey/ but others do, as nDni * cattle! or 'a head 

of cattle ' (German Vieh and ein Vieh\ whence /rtDTJl 
'beasts* (South German Vieher). 

d. Names of materials cannot of course, in their literal 
sense, take the plural ending, as in? 'gold! DTP 'bread! 
^D3 'silver' When they have the termination, they 
mean separate quantities of that material ; as U^'logs! 

D^Sro 'pieces of money! D'^DT (properly ' bloods *) * the 

blood of different persons killed^ 

Analogous to this is the* formation of a plural from 
names of qualities to indicate concrete examples of a 
quality, as pi^ ' righteousness! rfS^Ppi ' righteous dealings* 



* Amos v\. 12. 
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1 14. The plural ending is also employed to indicate 
something other than plurality/ and specially, — 

a. The abstract nature of the conception ; as D^^l^l^ = 
ra^^DK = "pDK (49^) 'faith;' DnnDJH 'bitterness;' on^j;^ = 
nilJIW = D'»Dl!:!y 'youth;' ni'p^irr ' madness ;'-(X^T\'1 
'maiden' n*lS*IJ12 'maidens') uh^Pi^, 'maidenhood;' TT 
' living^ D^jn * life' 

Under this head likewise fall names like D^il^K (pro- 

perly 'fears') 'Godhead; 'God; (Dm '*?K 'living God; 

mr\ D^lp '!?K 'He is a holy God'), D'»SnJ1 'household- 
• • • * ' • 

god: 

b. The metaphorical use of a word as Ipl 'cattle; 
D^"lpl * images of oxen' 

115. Some concretes are only used in the plural ; e.g. 
D^riD 'men; D^D 'water; D''D2^ 'heaven' D^^S 'countenance' 
J^^t:^^^np * head of a bed; Jl^l^^lD 'foot of a bed/ 

In these last examples the original plural meaning is lost : in the 
same way, for example, 1K12^ and DHKIX are used convertibly in 

i T- *• T- 

the sense of * neck^ 

116. With a singular a plural of a distinct stem is 
sometimes used,' as BINY III 'son; plural D^J2 (with a) ; 
BAYT n^l ' house; plural D"*;!! (with u) ; "TOr ' city; plural 
Ony (with A). 

117. The Dual is now indicated by the termination 
D''— (-AIM, 50 /). 

' Cl^. $ 105. 2 Q^ J ,07 
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Here, too, the old genitive survives. The nominative and accu- 
sative must have sounded -am and -AN (Arab, -ani), whence the 
local names UT^ (parallel with U^yV) ' ^Ae two springs^ and IJl^l 

IT- *»- - T 

(parallel with V^I^T) * ^^ ^^ wells.^ The genitive-ending -AIM is 
contracted to hm (13) in the numeral ItoV D^^tt^» feminine D^^niCr 
mlRy ^ twelve^ — a change analogous to the construct state (127 b), 

J" J V 

118. The dual ending is attached to the stem, or to 
the feminine termination -AT (-T), e,g, NAHUSHT T\^ff^^ 

* copper y D^JllffTT!) * fetters ;' and even to the feminine plural 
ending rf/, as OVJ^IJ/'lT 'arms' (only found with suffixes). 

119. The action on stem-vowels of the tone in the 
dual ending is the same as in the plural (i 1 1), with this 
difference only, that stems with but one stem-vowel 
remain unchanged : uhTS 'feet * (ragl by)) ; uf^^ 

* skoes ' (na'l, ^J;^) j DOni^ ' knees ' (BARK T^J) ; D^ilDpS 

* two embroidered robes ' (RIQMAT) ; D'^^TK ' ears * ('UZN 
]\^) ; Onm • ' two lights; ' noon ' (gUHR, irtt). 

120. The dual ending is employed — 

a. For the parts of the body that go in pairs, as D'^^ltf 
' the teeth of both jaws ' (i;^ SHINN * tooth *) ; see also 
the examples in § 119. 

The plural of such words is mostly metaphorical in 
signification (114 ^), as ^^TS^ ' times ^ 'turns; 

b. For other things that are in pairs : D'♦JT^iD 'pair of 
scales * (from 1?^) ; D^nj^!?? 'pair of tongs /* Utn ' hand- 
miir (pair of millstones); DnXD 'Egypt' (Upper and 

1 On the iy see $ 6t ^. * On iK^ o^ ^^^^ M b. 
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Lower Egypt), Drjn^ Ul^^ Mesopotamia' (^Highland of 
the Two Riversl Euphrates and Tigris). 

c. For other doubles, e,g. D^/WD ^two hundredy D^/K 
* two thousand,* D^^^ttr * two weeks,* D'^QgS * two steps* 

d. Instead of the plural, speaking of things that 
usually go in pairs ; as why^ yi^^ * four feet* U%y2 tt^ 

*six wings* U^^T^2*all hands* {^ totality of hands*) ; and 

actually in uneven numbers, as D]*^^ rWIlttf ^ seven eyes* 

Hence, in Amos iii. 12, D^UHp ^^TS"^ {^two legs*yv& necessary 
to clearness. 

121. The words D'*D ^ water* zxA WyO * heaven* are 

plurals of MAY and SHAMAY, the tone and plural ending 
of which having become forgotten, the whole were treated 
as duals. 

122. When a noun forms with another depending on 
it a constantly recurring expression, this dependent 
noun sometimes receives the plural ending that properly 
belongs to the principal idea. For example, 1^ /l^l 

^ father* s house,* * family,* plural rfO!^ nO * families;* 

and similarly W "^^2? * ^^ of flight* * mighty hero* be- 
comes in the plural not only ^TfT! H^^lII, but in other 

places DvTF H^^LI, with the termination added to both 

nouns. 



CHAPTER VIII.-MODIFICATION OF NOUNS 

BY POSITION. 

123. The place a noun occupies in a sentence may 
cause it to be pronounced lightly or emphatically^ so 
that the form becomes shorter or fuller. 

A noun may stand in connected discourse, either in 
such a way that by itself it expresses an idea (ABSOLUTE 
State), or in such a close connection with one or more 
words following that the idea is only completed by the 
combination of both (CONSTRUCT State). 

Many nouns undergo important changes in the con- 
struct state, owing partly to their connection with a 
following word, partly to their losing emphasis. 

The simplest examples of a construct state are furnished by cases 
where we should place the following word in the genitive ; * the art 
of writing,' * the history of Israel.' Here it is to be remarked that 
the first word is uttered with less emphasis on account of what fol- 
lows it, than if it stood by itself. 

As long as the distinction between the cases (i 10) continued to 
be observed, the state caused, as in Arabic, little or no alteration 
in the forms of nouns. But when, by a new system of accentua- 
tion (40), even the form of principal words was modified, the indica* 
tion of the genitive at least became superfluous. 

124. All modification of nouns in the construct state 
may be reduced to the following three principles : — 

a. The word receives a shortened form in its stem ; 

b. Some terminations partly disappear ; while — 

c. Other final sounds are preserved. 

1 25. The last is by far the rarest cas^ \ \\. co\sc^tn&^^ 
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especially the so-called connecting-vowels. There must 
have been a time when the short case-endings of the 
singular (no n.) received the tone in the construct state. 
In a few examples they are still preserved, owing to the 
tone, though the m or n at the end is, as in Arabic, lost.* 

Thus, proper names, as ^fTJO^D ^king^ of righteousness;' — 

11 (biny, 50 b) ' son/ l^ri *l^n Dj6l 'Bifdm the son (binu, 

50^) ofBHr;' JTH (HAYYAT, 102^), 'animar (105 c)y ^^^T[ 

yiK ' beasts {nhYY KTV) of the earth ;' IDi^ 'binding; ^D^ 

*iinK ^^n npnfe6l r\yV ISH^ * binding ('asiri) to the vine 

his ass, and to the vine-branch his she-ass's colt (BINI) ;* 
ID MADD (56^) 'garment; itt^^lb *ITO (another reading 

^"TO ' vestis induta stta ') ; Itt^ YASHIB 'dwelling; D^Dtfi^n ^21^^^ 

'dwelling in the heavens; * 

126. With regard to the influence of the construct state, 
or the stem, the following points are to be noticed : — 

a. All syllables with long vowels remain unaltered ; and, 
similarly, most closed syllables with short stem-vowels ; 
except that — 

(i.) Ay and AW pass into Ai and AU (50 g) ; for example ^^ (49 a), 
construct ^;i 'valley/ W ('ayn, 59«), construct W 'eyes' tlWV 
Casay, 50 d), construct nWy * making f JT)D (mawt, 59 a), con- 

struct ri*ID*^«^>^.' 

(ii.) An A, that else would become o (jfi a) through the influence 

of the tone, remains a : T, construct T 'hand/ "HIID, construct 

T - T : • 

"nil^TD * wilderness/ Mto> construct ^2*0 'star,* 
- : • T 

^ Cp. also 5 J 54 a, 127 b, 

^ Other instances may be hidden in forms that are now pointed 
^r (i2y d, c). 
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(iii.) In a number of names that have A as one of their stem- 
vowels, this is placed after the middle radical : JHT , construct 

state yit 'seed' (so that the a of the construct state is equal to the 

e of the absolute ; the a in the latter being, according to } 59 «, 
merely a helping-vowel. 

6. Short stem-vowels in open unaccented syllables 
easily become indefinite in the construct state (62 a) ; as 
yb"^ YALtiD ' dom; ltr'»D^n */?/«//— construct Tiy,tt^'»DSl 

(56/). 

When another half-syllable already precedes the half- 
syllable thus formed, the two are contracted according 
to the usual rules (39, 59 6) ; as HD'Hl BARAKAT ' dies- 
sing^ HDrQ BAHIMAT * cattle' D'^DDn ' HAKAMIM ' wise 

' • • • 

men f — construct J1311 , JlDm , ^D3n ^ 

c. In the plural of words with one stem-vowel (iii b) 
another manner holds. The form is not derived from 
the corresponding absolute state, but the termination is 
attached to the uninflected stem, just as in the feminine 
and in the dual (no) : thus 121^ 'aBd 'servant.' 131 

RAKB ' chariot' "IIJ NIDR ' vow^ n*:! GURN * threshing- 
floor ;'—^\Mxi!i absolute DHiy, D^ni"), Dm^, J1i:3n;i ;— 

construct niy,' ^5di (45 b)f ni:3, r\ST(y 

• • • • * 

d. Two words, IK 'father ' and HK * brother I resume 

in the construct state the third radical >, which they lose 
in the absolute state ; they then become amenable to 
the phonetic laws given in §§ 50 i and 62 ^, and are 
pronounced ^IK , TTK . 



* On this tei-mination, see } 127 ^. ^ Cp. J 45 ^. 

' On the stem-vowel here, see § 61 d. 
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127. The construct state affects the terminations, as 
follows : — 

a. The feminine ending -AT remains entire, or at least 
the T is preserved ; as, %X^ ^year^ and H^ ^ sleep* con- 
struct ly^ ; LAHHABAT 'flame* absolute rQr6 (48 *, 
61 e\ construct IMTh lahhabt. 

Here as elsewhere a distinct but kindred stem may appear in the 
construct state : r6n dabilat, construct ^by^ dabalt, Vfe"- 

cake' 

b. The M of the dual ending AIM is rejected, and the 
diphthong that remains contracted; as ^Bll 'kneesy 
from 0^312 dual of X^l BARK: so too "O (121) 'water* 

(also, reduplicated, ^^). 

Perhaps, however, this ^D^ is formed from D^ ^ by attaching 
the ^ : cp. $ iiZfin. 

From en^ * wingi dual D^i3 kanapaim, we find the construct 
dual >8JID KANPAY,* with the 5 aspirated in recollection of the 
second stem-vowel a. 

c. The plural ending "im^ which according to the 
analogy of the dual should properly become -«, receives 
instead a form like that of the dual, 6 : D]3K^ ^ years * 
becomes '^^p, just as U^^ ^two* The pointing with 
patah is preserved in Hto ^princeSy^znd ^fllt^n * bared* * 

In nouns with one stem-vowel the construct plural is 
only distinguished from the construct dual by its being 

aspirated ; thus (dual) ^3*}1, but (plural) 'Ote from 

D^?te(45*). 



> Cp. } 117 n. » Cp. $5 107, 116. 

' Judg. V. 15. * Isa, XX. 4. 
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d. The feminine plural-ending -rf/ remains unaltered ; 
Jl^pTX ^righteous dealings I construct /l1p'T2f: — or the 

vowel e is affixed, as ^/}tol from /Itol ' high places^ 

The choice of this vowel was apparently dictated by the analogy 
of the dual and of the simple plural. Yet the fact of there having 
been a vowel affixed to the termination 6t may be explained from 
the case-endings that were at an earlier period attached to it, as in 
the singular and as in Arabic. 

128. The opposite of the construct state is the posi- 
tion of a noun in pause (66) ; which implies that nothing 
more follows in the sentence, and the noun is pronounced 
with the greatest emphasis. 

Besides what has been already said {^J ff.), it should 
here be observed — 

a. That the single stem-vowel of some nouns, which, 
in accordance with §§ 50 / and 62 ^, becomes indefinite, 
resumes its tone and full sound in pause ;^ as ^D KALY 

* instrument,' rifTT m(pi'halfy' 'hn hULY 'illness' — in 
pause y5 ' ^ • ^^ these examples show, the helping- 
vowel once introduced is retained, because lengthened 
by absorbing the semivowel. 

b. That the single stem-vowel of a word that 
ordinarily follows the middle radical, is in pause 
placed before it; as U^O SHKAM * shoulder,' in pause 
CUttr SHAKM. 

• •• • 

» Cp. § 70 b. 



CHAPTER IX.-GENITIVE.SUFFIXES. 

129. We have seen that a noun may stand in so close 
a connection with the following word that it is modified 
in form (construct state, 123). If, however, the second 
word be a personal pronoun, it becomes united with the 
former in the shape of a Genitive-Suffix (88 ff.), and 
the noun undergoes changes that can only imperfectly 
be reduced to the general laws of the construct state. 
And thus the manner in which the genitive-suffixes are 
attached to nouns requires to be considered separately. 

The genitive-suffixes are divided, according to the 
greater or less modification they produce in nouns, into 
Heavy and Light Suffixes. Heavy suffixes are such as 
consist of closed syllables, namely, DI)', p', DH', and ]rT, 
but not the shortened forms D' and V . 

130. When a suffix begins with a consonant, while the 
noun ends with a consonant, a so-called connecting-vowel 
A or I (the remnant of a case-ending*) is almost always 
employed ; this now appears when accented as <?, ^, or 
e, when not accented as an indefinite-vowel. If, for 
example, we attach the genitive-suffixes to the noun 
"SJ^D MALK ' kingy we obtain the following forms : — 

Sing. (2) masc, f379 > very seldom ^f^^D ; in pause 

^D^D, rarely ^D^D \—fem, *1?^9,' rarely ^^3^0: — (3) masc, 

A • • AT • * « ^X • ^ 



* Cp. }} no n., 125. 

2 The / which is lost after the "sj' (90 a) has determined the choice 
of I here as connecting-vowel. 
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ttte = ni^D (from MALKAHU, 49 d) ; rarely -in^^D : — 
fern, n;D7D, rarely HiD^D. 

Plur. (i) J^JD^D, seldom -I^Dte:— (2) »«aj^. UXhn ;— 
/^w. P.?^?; — (3) masc, D^te, once (in pause) DHD^Dj 
also ^DJ^D \—fem, Ip'PD , rarely (in pause) H^TO^D ; 

■#■ • ■'•• '♦•• J** 

Thus we find the connecting-vowel A more par- 
ticularly before f,^ \\\ ff, ]rt, with their variants, and 
with -irr in especial ; but I, on the other hand, mostly 
with ^ and V. No connecting-vowel appears with Dp' 
and p' ; but we always find the ]3 aspirated (45 b) as a 

relic of one (as DDIi^l 'your cattle ') ; and in cases like 

DDHQ, DDD^D an indefinite-vowel, in accordance with 

§ 59 r, becomes necessary, and so is retained out of 
the old connecting-vowel. In the same way the con- 
necting-vowel of f has disappeared from a few words 

like BINY-KA ^n (50 b) 'thy son', SHIMY-KA 'fDttr 'thy 
name' (in pause ^J)]l» 'T?^)-' 

131. When a noun has but one stem-vowel, the suffix 
is a^tach^d to the unaltered stem ; as fP"}*! ' thy way ' 
(absolute "ST*!!!.), ^^\ '^^^ memory' (absolute IDT or "IpT) 
^jm 'my ear' (absolute ITi* 'UZN), fill^ '^^ dwelling' 
(absolute /llt^ SHABT for WSHABAT; 50 e, 102 c). 



^ Yet cp. the end of this section. 

2 Elsewhere the suffix seems to be an object-suffix ; for example, 
in participles with a-a or a-i, like 'fllHl^i, 'fll^l^, ^"}?^ (cp. ^ 135 n., 
198^), andin?fttf'»(i73). 
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fnsi 'thy fruit' and ^^9 'his fruit' (absolute HS) PARY, 

50 i\ 
In iK » X^ f on ' father-in-law y * the third radical, bringing 

T T T 

with it a vowel (50 /), is restored before suffixes, so that the connect- 
ing-vowel is superfluous ; as ^HK » XXXVtk , ^T^Dn ; with heavy 
suffixes, which always retain their tone, DHTF^ » DDTTK (as in the 
construct state). 

132. a. When a noun has more than one stem-vowel, 
the light suffixes have the same influence on them as 
the terminations -a/, -/w, and -6t (in ^) ; but before 
heavy suffixes the noun is modified as in the construct 
state: thus from im 'word' come nil, 'nil, D"in, 

but Dinii. 

-*• : • 

b. A final -AY is expelled by the connecting-vowel, even 
though it be ah indefinite one : thus from rcfit^ 'field^ 
there come H^tT, TtttT, T^^tT, X^, ^rr(^? ^T(^, " But with 

heavy suffixes AY is retained as AI (50^), as 1»T^'7P 
' their (fem.) look' 

133. The feminine termination -AT retains the T when 
the word assumes the form of the construct; as, from 
HDIK 'ADAMAT 'ground^ "^rpltky ^rm^. Dl/IDIK ("7K 

T T— ; i^T,— ■'JIT." 'J""!— — 

from W^-, according to § 59 ^) ; from JTIDltfD iftlSH- 
MART * watchy l/llDItto (where the helping-vowel is dis- 
carded as superfluous). 

134. In the dual and the plural in -ifn the suffixes are 
attached to the termination of the construct -Al, the stem 
however before light suffixes remaining as in the abso- 



1 Cp. $ 126 d, 

^ The ^-sound here is produced by the influence of the expelled 

AY, 
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lute state, and only taking the form of the construct 
before heavy suffixes : thus, from D''S)^I) KANAPAlM 
'wings,' DOni DARAKiM (ill b), there come ^''Sl^ 
(so /, c), ^?"TT DARAKAY-I (so m, k), but DH^SIM (127 b n.) 

uy:m ; so ^^dkt, but uyryo 

135. a. The ending -rf/ in the feminine plural is mostly 
augmented by Al ;* and the word always takes the form 
of the construct : e. g, from iS^ytk 'fathers^ JlW * years, 

rtnv} 'youth' (114^), -nto^i 'blessings; vr)n^^ (50 o), 

TJ^i^ » •'/ihy^ (so m\ Uy^rtiXl. Yet without ai, for 
example, Dmj* , D/liJtt? . 

" • " • 

b. According to this analogy the termination -AI is 
also attached to -ot in the singular, which is contracted 
from AW-AT (so d, 102 a) ; so, from /llil BNAWAT there 
comes ^.''i^^Jl (SO /), 'thy building:' and likewise to -ut 
and it (lOi b v., vi., 102 c), as VrHt^DH ' his fifth part,' 
^JIJJD/K ' thy widowhood' This termination even appears 
with the simple -at, as T^^^^^O ^ thy praise' 

Nouns further include words signifying * occurrences,' 
which therefore are usually classed (as * Infinitives ') 
under the forms of the verb. These are capable of re- 
ceiving not only genitive-suffixes, but also object-suffixes, 
which in such cases are attached according to the laws 
applicable to verbs (194 ffi). So too the nouns that 
indicate the author of an action ('Active Participles,* 193.) 

* Cp. $5 127 d -n. 



\\ 



CHAPTER X.— SYNOPSIS OF NOUN-FORMS. 

136. Although the laws of the structure of nouns 
which we have enunciated, when taken together with 
the phonetic laws given in the First Part, are sufficient 
to account grammatically for every form that occurs, 
there are differences in the application of these laws of 
which it is also necessary to take notice. In this chap- 
ter, therefore, it is proposed to apply the principles 
already discussed to a series of examples, and to trace 
each type (96 ff.) as it actually sounds, whether in its 
simple state, or with the addition of affixes of various 
kinds. 

A. ABSTRACT STEMS FORMED FROM THE 
UNAUGMENTED ROOT.^ 

I. STEM-VOWEL A. 

137. a. The stem-vowel is, according to rule, placed 
before the middle radical, — ZAR'jnt (59^), * seed / but 

also in other instances after, — It^ll (36 n),' honey ;* 
Wyti *back of the neck,' that is SHKAM : see also § 213^. 

If the middle radical be a guttural, the stem-vowel 
A generally remains unchanged (46), — IH? 'flame ;' 

yet Dm (also D|T1) *womb,* Dr6 'bread,' N is com- 

^ See §97. 
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monly assimilated (51 a\ — ^"^ ANP *nose;' K absorbed 
into the A (49 4— tt^ti") ra'SH 'head' 

b. In Pause, the rule is for the stem-vowel to pass 
into o (67 a) ; but not in all words, for example ^(to 
^ kingl npi i safety' 

Further, a number of words have the peculiarity of 
changing A into o after the article (Z6 d\ — V"^^*"' '^^ 
earths 

03^ regularly becomes DDt^, i.e, SHAKM (128^) in 
pause, 

c. In the Construct State the form generally re- 
mains unaltered, — ^^D ; but sometimes the stem-vowel 
is moved forward, — jHT. 

d. Before Genitive-Suffixes the bare form may 
stand without a helping-vowel, — (T^l ^way') "^^l*!? 

^Tn , DiDjnT , DDDrf?, ^W ' my shoe; etc. Also with the 

J » * J* m » J * • m • 

stem-vowel attenuated to i (61 rf), — nil 'myc/oakJ 

^. So too in the Feminine, — HD^D (construct state 
J^27D). Here also the A often passes in like manner 
into i, — n^t^lD ^ewe-lamb! 

/. The Plural Terminations -tm and -ot have a 

peculiar influence on the stem (iii b), — U^y/ children; 
D^yiy * evenings. * But in the construct state the base- 
form of the stem is preserved {126 c\ — *'5"}1 ^ways;' 
also, with i for A, HiD * clothes' ^ So too with heavy 
suffixes, — DDO")!' but with light suffixes, — ^?"1'7- 

It is only in a few plurals that we find in the absolute state the 
single stem-vowel of the singular, — D'^Dm, D^VIlli^. 

* The aspiration in this case is noticeable (127 c w.V 
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g. The Dual always retains the base-form of the 
stem, — D^4"3J? '^^^ eveningSy construct *hy\ *feet ;' also 
with i instead of A, — 0*^3*11, construct ^3*^ 'knees;' 

Drr3in. 

138. In Weak Roots (94 c — i) the phonetic laws 
occasion the following modifications : — 

a. First radical a Semivowel : — This is sometimes 
rejected (50 e) in feminine forms in -T, — /liD? YLAK-T 
'going' (infin.), in pause T\j>\ T\\ YGAN-T 'winepress' 1 
(with N assimilated, 51 ^); with genitive-suffixes — ^^i^!jn 
'my knowledge I ^-0-?^ '^J dwellings ^il?^. 

b. Last radical a Semivowel : — An ending with two 
successive consonants is here avoided in different ways : 

(i.) The semivowel may pass into a vowel (50 /), — 
Hn\£^ 'swimming' In this case, however, the tone is 
commonly attracted to this new vowel, — "n^ KALY* 
'utensil;' except in pause, — ^D (70^). With genitive- 
suffixes, — 'ppD (61 ^) ; also with i — U^^^ ' their fruity 

etc. The feminine and plural are formed as though 
from a strong root, — TXhVi 'fat tail of a sheep,' D'^IS 

* gazelles, etc. ; or else from the modified stem, — -H^^ 
BARY-AT 'covenant, rT»lSt (56 c). 

(ii.) In other cases the semivowel is wholly lost (50 b)\ 
here, after the analogy of the strong root, the helping- 
vowel is sometimes retained, as HID ' weeping,' i, e, beke 
from BAKY = BAKW ; 



* As the origin of the r\ here, caused by assimilation of N (51 a), 
was forgotten, the plural came to be pronounced /l^i^^ (with i, in 
'»-.-or-Hr?nce with } 61 d) : cp. § 137 /n. ^ Cp. § 62 d. 
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Or else (111.) this too Js dropped, as Ip SHADY * breast' 
(^ not tt?, as though it had sounded SHADDi), T YADY 

' Aand; H^i* 'alw-at = *ALY-AT 'oat/i /— DHtt^, H^ ;—rhl 

DALY-AT, DAL-T, ' door,* the dual of which, after the 

analogy of the plural, is pointed D''-n^l ^tnd **r&l. 

c. Last radical K : — Unless followed by a vowel 
(whether definite or not) this disappears (49 a), — Witi 
(not ^yO) ^disaster,' K^^ * valley s' but also with a helping- 

vowel according to the analogy of strong roots, — i^iO 
* basket: But '^'^;il^ — DT^?/^? * two things forbidden; 'for- 
bidden combination: 

d. Compact roots : — The last two radicals here are 
naturally fused, and appear at the end of the word as 
a single consonant (56 g), — 15 'bolt;' but D^li' ^1 ; 

rbl 'weak;' ^"^1, DDni, DTT^ 'wet' (with virtual 

doubling, 61 e) ; T}'}in 'wicked' (with doubling neglected, 
56 h). 

The constructs n and TT, from n dayy 'sufficiency^ and TT 
HAYY * Z;^,* are to be explained by the help of }J 56 g, (50 j^,) and 
126 a. 

In Other words the stem-vowel is placed after the 
middle radical, — ^/IJnn ^ 'fear: 

e. Hollow roots : — In one instance the stem-vowel 
chosen is e, — rn^ 'enlargement 

Else, before 1 , it becomes o with the usual helping- 



> Cp. below (//). 

3'Cp., on the other hand, Q^QJ bv XVie ^\^^ ^I'WSSJ • 
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vowel e, — /IID MAWT ^ death ;' while before •» the stem- 

vowel a remains with the helping-vowel / (59 a), — ^T2 
* chased 

In the construct state, however, and in some words in 
the absolute state as well, AY and AW become ai and au 
(126 ^), and so now e and rf, — nn ^ scent y ^ ^ day^ 
(also in the absolute state) ; in the construct every- 
where T2fc, /ito, etc.: with suffixes, — JT^y and nlhS 

'wickedness^ ritShl BAWSH-T 'shame,' ni^\?r 'old age' 
Onyir 'oxen; D^bW 'whips,' n\y^ ' springs ^ D'^JTin 'olive- 
trees,' 

The form D^iHH , which serves as the plural of /l^ ^kcnise' must 

have originally sounded BUTTIM, apparentiy for buwtim with the 
w assimilated (51 a). In order, however, to avoid the pronuncia- 
tion D^i^i (56 d)y perhaps from an unwillingness to deviate 

too much from the A of the singular, punctuators insist on 
by means of a meteg (42 n.), D\n3 • 

II. STEM-VOWEL /. 

139. a. The stem- vowel stands before or after the 
middle radical, — l^H HILB 'fat,' TOD MI9H 'forehead,' 
"li^l B'lR 'welly' y^\ z'lB 'wolf,' etc.* The form thus 
arising remains unaltered in the Construct State and in 
Pause. 

Assimilation produces forms like 07 'U^Z *goat,' tt^ttf 
SHIDSH 'six,' In l^K, 'man,' we observe the passing of 
'INSH, into 'ISHSH, and then into 'ISH (56 a). 

b, Genitive-Suffixes are attached to the base-form, — 

* See, too,§ ^13 «• 
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n^T *my memory,* T7?T ; p^H * my portion;' unless 
th^ stem-vowel change its position, as, for example, in 

c. And so too with the Feminine Termination, — 

^y^' offering,' miH Company' HDnil ^fishpond' 

d. The Plural-Endings -hn and -o^ are attached 
in a peculiar manner (i 11 b)y — DnS)p ^ books;' but in 
the Construct State the original form reappears, — ^Kllltf 
' staves! 

Forms like D''Opltf ' sycamoreSf are rare. 

^. In the Dual the original form is preserved, — 
Dni^p 'Egypt ' (Upper and Lower Egypt). 

140. In Weak Roots the following modifications are 
made : — 

a. First radical a Semivowel: — ^This is generally lost 
before the feminine termination, — Hjn YDI'AT *knoW' 

ledge;' construct Jipn 'heat' from YHIMAT. 

• 

b. Last radical a Semivowel : — The semivowel may 
disappear, leaving only a helping-vowel ; the choice of 
this latter being dictated by the analogy of the strong 
root, — TOp Q19Y 'end:' or even the helping-vowel may 

be dropped, — D^ SUlMY'name* D^p KILY-IM 'utensils' 
In other cases, W and Y produce U and I respectively 
(so 0» — -^^ Rl*WT 'friend' (fem.), ritn 'arrow' or, 
with the tone shifted, ^i^H ' half, ' The form of the 
feminine is like n^J31 'building' TTHS , mv 'nakedness ;' 
the plural like /1V7D ' loins! 

c. Last radical K : — This is lost in ^V^^ (tvot ^^£^N 
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HIT' 'sin; plural D^^tDH. From K^i comes /IK^tT for 

JIKttfO) *^^// with the vowel shifted in order to preserve 

• • • 

the K (49 a, 44 ad fin.y 60 rf). 

d. Compact roots : — In such there arise words like I^K 
'ISHSH 'firel DK 'mother; 1^ 'heart; and with loss of the 
tone "il^, etc.; with object-suffix, — ^^3^^; plural, — D^TT 

i arrows; D^^V ^shadows; Also with the stem- vowel 
shifted, ^^V^ry 

• 

^. Hollow roots : — ^The middle radical is here regarded 
as Y and coalesces with the stem- vowel into long /, — 
in 'law-suit; TD 'kettle' 

III. STEM-VOWEL i/. 

141. a. The stem-vowel stands either before or after 
the middle radical,— lTl<i 'UZN 'ear; bv(lk 'UHL 'tent; 

b. Before Genitive-Suffixes and the Feminine Ter- 
mination the U without the tone usually passes into t?, — 
OTK » nODH ' wisdom; etc. Yet also, for example, \£0^ 

* his handful; 

c. In the Plural the stem suffers a peculiar modifica- 
tion (ill b)\ — Dn^? 'mornings; DTfD") 'spears; Pf)TOi 
'threshing-floors; Dyill^ (49 «^)* I^ the construct state, 
— ^S)Di* 'harvests i but also, — ^^Dpl 'conspiracies! 

rf. Dual;— D^jm. 

* See also § 213 a. 
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142. In Weak Roots the following modifications are 
produced in these stems : — 

a. First radical a Semivowel : — ^The feminine termina- 
tion sometimes makes this disappear, — PTJnillp YQUB-AT- 
A-H ' vulva eius^ 

b. Last radical a Semivowel : — This almost always 
coalesces with the helping- vowel (50 i)^ — -inh TUHW 
^wasteness;^ the latter syllable, however, commonly 
receives the tone, and the stem-vowel becomes indefinite, 
though generally approaching the sound of U, — ^9*7 and 

•^DT ^silence' vH ^sickness* In Pause the tone is restored 
to the stem-vowel, — "^^ ^ ruin' With Suffixes y — V/?, 
plural D^^rr, n^nW« ' her supports ;' yet from ^iJ* 'ship' 
comes the feminine XT'l)^ (56 r). 

With the third radical rejected,— TlC^ SHUDY * breast! 

c. Concrete roots : — Here a helping-vowel is not in- 
serted, — \^Xy HUQQ ' border i Hi * strength, ^i * complete- 
ness ;* with loss of the tone, — "pTT, "^D. When a 
vowel, whether full or indefinite, is appended, the 
second radical, being now doubled, causes the preser- 
vation of a pure U (56 d), — D^D> DD^D (61 c)\ else 

we find o, — fpTT (56/). In the case of gutturals the 

doubling is neglected (56 A),— Tli. 

Perhaps jn^b * flour* is to be explained as SULL-t. 

V J 

d. Middle radical a Semivowel: — Regarded as w, this 
unites with the stem-vowel U, as *>*)>* * flame,' XVD * wind;* 
plural Dn^H and DHH ' baskets' 
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B. CONCRETE STEMS FORMED FROM THE 
UNAUGMENTED ROOT. 

I. STEM-VOWELS BOTH SHORT. 

143. In this division the following forms appear : — 

a, A-A; — IjJl 'cattle,' 1^2 'flesh:' unchanged in 
pause. Construct state (126 a ii., b), 1pl,1\t^l ; with 

suffixes 'F'^pll, but D^"Ji51 (130). Feminine, — TO"1IX 

\j^ • •*."'» ••• 

'blessing:' plural D^"}^1 ^ words y construct nil (126 b)} 
From weak roots :— I^V * unhappy^ Hto and mto SADA(y) 'field^ 

TT -T iVT 

(50 b\ T(^ * a sheep ' SA from SAYAY = saway (63, 50 ^) ; but con- 
struct state XVi^ (126 a) ; plural DHit^ (63), construct Httf (126 b), 
etc. ;— "HI ' solitude /—'2V 'AWAB (50^. 63) 'cloud' DOV and 

TT T i'T 

/li^y ; Dny 'awarim or *AYARIM ' cities' (by the side of the sin- 

i T 'T 

gular iy 'lYR), rnil 'foreign^ etc. 



iTT 



^. A-I ; — pK ' truth! pT ' ^/o? man' Construct state, 

— ste 'full;' but words of this class generally borrow 
their construct state from stems with a single A, so that 
we find ipr? 'lacking' to supply the absolute ipn, l^? 
and I5I) to supply "TID 'heavy' Feminine, — nDn2 
' cattle i construct,— /liaj* 'lost', /IDHl (126 b\ f/lDnn 
Plural, — D^JpT ; construct, — vl>* ' mourners ' or ni3 (for 
k^bede, 126 ^); with gutturals, — v"lj^ ' circumcised^ ^jy^ 
stammerers,' Dual, — D''?1^ 'thighs/ construct, — ^^[53^ 

^ On the dual of c^^D ' wing, see J} 127 ^ n., 134. 
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'heels' (61 c)y but ^Ij^y with the suffix of the first pers. 
sing. 

From weak roots :— "l^tt? 'guietyPIQ mawit (63) ^dead,^ III GAWIR 
' stranger, 'awid ^ witness^ fern. TnV (also ^testimony I 105 «); but 
my w'iDAT ^assembly* 

c. A-U;— 1^:P 'afraid^ ibjj 'little;' construct, pp. 
Feminine, — naiy* 'naked,' Hill!) (without doubling, on 
account of the guttural) 'high, H^l^ 'greatness' Plural, 

From weak roots :— D^>^ > ^D'*^* 'fearfuU 

rf. I-A ;— ")Drr 'asphalt; TTto '^/r,' 12^ '^^r// con- 
struct, in^ ; with suffixes, Oa^ , DDll^. Plural,— /lin^2t 
' rf/j>4^j,' and /l*inar 'grapes; T\\l±^ ;— construct, n^JT.^ 

From weak roots : — H^K 'ibay (50 b) ' rush; JTO") and, with the 
tone drawn back (63), y") * companion^ 

e, U-A; very rare; — VHSO or Hiyo 'tempest! 

' *TT : *TTT: "* 

/. U-U; similarly very rare ; for example, JlJjh^ ' 'shirt; 

II. THE FIRST STEM-VOWEL SHORT, THE SECOND 

LONG. 

144. The following forms appear : — 

a. A-A;— tiSJ 'north; tf)^^ 'peace;' construct, D^. 

Feminine,— nrriiDp 'Hght.' Plural,— DO^^I 'lords; /l^Jj/lK 
' she-asses! * 



* On the doubling, see J 56 ^. » see } 61 ^, [51 ^z n.J 

' On the doubling, see 5J 56 ^. "^ Se^ 2\so ^ i\'^b. 
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From weak roots : — Htoy (50 ^, — also spelled ^)^) * making' (inf.), 
ri\)lC\ RA'A(Y)-T * seeing,' rt^H 'pitying^ jlID mawat (63) * dying,* 

T T 

b, A-I;— Tp» 'captive; ITt^^D 'anointed; ^m * ^/< 
T2"7 'sanctuary ;' construct, — r?l 'right-hand' Femi- 

nine, — mTP * only, ' Plural, — Dn^Dl>^ ; construct n^Dl«^ .' 

• • • • 

From weak roots :— ^^JT (50 b) 'poor; XX^y^ (S^ c\ 2^21^ * ^«r of 

•T T — : • T 

corn; T1"7 * darling' (proper name). 

• T 

c, A-tj ;— finn 'j^;:^,* r»ni:^ 'w^>&,' ^u^ 'product; ^d;i 

* restoration ; construct, — V^ . Feminine, — nmh^ , ' any- 
thing measured out; Plural, — D^p^ 'fowlers; etc. ; yet 
D^Wltf and /I'lyittT, construct rf\VyO\ Dual DTlttf I 

From weak roots : — ^^ ' revealed; XV^V * made; also S)^^ 
*ASUW (50 f.), l-ini^ • cursed; "Di:! * crowd,' y\y *awul (63) * suck- 

d. I- A ;'— 2/lD **(7(7>&; n*I^J^ 'God; Iton *^j,' 1D» and 
1DK (56 ^) 'z/(7ze; of abstinence; 

From roots otherwise weak : — IJID 'winter; 7>l«^ 'strength* 

T : TV; 

^. U-A;* — ^ihnp or ihnp 'his brightness; IH") 'street! 



III. THE FIRST STEM-VOWEL LONG, THE SECOND 

SHORT. 

145. a. A-A ; — DJl^n 'seal; u^y 'world; — construct 



* See also J 215. ^ See also J 215. 

' The original i or U, as they commonly lose their definite 
character, are to be restored by the comparison of the kindred 
languages. 
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Onin. Feminine,— r)2tV 'zn/ia6itant: Plural,— D^D^TQ;, 
construct ^Dt^. 

From weak roots : — ntTT HAZAY (50 d) ^ seer J construct HTH 
(50 ^)> riTrtj ^fugitive' No example occurs of a stem of this 
kind from a hollow root. See further, } 214 ad fin. 

b. A-l ; — p^V 'sucklingy ini primarily * soothsayer^' hence 
spriest:' stems of this class either suffer no change in 
the construct, or else follow the analogy of a, — "Tl^ 
^ ruin ;' with suffixes, — •'2^i< ^ my enemy! Feminine, — 

XV\T ^ bearing ; oftener, Xy^"" ' inhabitant ;' but most 
commonly, according to the analogy of a, with the ter- 
mination -T added to the stem, Th"^ ' AKAL-T ' eating ' 

by the side of rh^i^ and nh^i^ 'akil-at, myi * burning* 

by the side of rrwil and Hiyi BA'IRAT. 

From weak roots :— jlJ^Stib maci'-t 'finding; TX^VSS 'atiy-at 

it: I 

'veiled; JlVJlJ^ 'future things^ (56^). From roots with a final 

« 

semivowel we find no example of the bare stem : such are replaced 
by forms accordant with a, Cp. also $ 314. 

c. I-A; only the proper name Tl^y and (in the con- 
struct state) 75^D * brook! 

d. U-A ; — 2>iy (spelled also 2^V 'a stringed-instrument! 
by\}ti 'fox! ^?J' ' river! n^lD * cage! 



IV. ONE STEM-VOWEL A DIPHTHONG. 

146. But few examples exist ; they fall under the 
following forms : — 

a, U-AI (.^) : "1T7T ZU'AIR 'a little^ a diminutive, analo- 
gous to the Arabic. 
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b. AlA; — PN^'^'^ * hammers' ^ TTTr ^sJwuting' 

c, AI-I ; — yTT\ ^ morning star^ 

d, AI-U; — Uy^ ^ nakedness ; plural D^D")^.' 

e. AU-A;— ^rtJ 'chicken^ UWt\T\ 'twins! 

C. STEMS FORMED FROM THE INTENSIVELY AUG^ 
MENTED AND QUADRILITERAL ROOT.' 

I. DISSYLLABIC STEMS. 
147. These have the following stem-vowels : — 

a. A-a; — b^ 'harty feminine Jl^J^ and rf^^h^, plural 

D'^^JJ; xhj^ 'sending; H^D (50^) 'finishing (inf.); DD^"1 

RAWMAM 'raising' (Dll) ; ^^^y 'AWLAL 'lad' i^bv with 

1 inserted) ; ^:i^^ and bib} (61 d) 'wheel' \^bi)\ DDto (for 

MM, 55 a) 'star' (MD); injpy, plural D^anpy (61 ^z) 

'scorpions;' btkh^D for sam'al* 'left hand.'^ See also 
§ 220. 

b. A-I ;•— "lai 'speaking; (inC) ^gD *j/^^' ]hJD 'stubborn,' 
bb^y 'AWLIL */iwr; t>?^? 'to continue' (^O), nnriD' blind' 
^jj/ li^Dnrr (6i a?) 'scythe.' 

All the nouns of this class that now exhibit an I as 
their first stem-vowel (61 d) might perhaps be placed 



* On the doubling, see § 61 a, ^ On the doubling, see 56 e. 

* See }} 95 a, d, 99. 

< The transposition of A with the preceding consonant has here 
involved further the application of §§ 49 c, 62 a. 

* Respecting this word, compare §§ 152 «, 227 a, 229. 

* Cp. f 220, 
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under this head, as l^f 'blind; plural Dniy (56/); 
riDS) 'lamel etc. 

This last point cannot now be decided ; still, in cases of the 
kind, it should be borne in mind that, since the rise of the modem 
vocalisation, new nouns following the same analogy may have been 
formed, which in reality were never pronounced with A, 

c, A-U ; — l9p ^hedgehog; T^i^ 'ear of com* (61 d), 
0^3:125 'hiimpsl^ the proper name pIplH for *p-1p2n,^ 
cp. D^^^DNt below (</), "T57? ^ some precious stone' (TTD), 
nin? * edge: Plural,— uhz^ * ears! 

d l-A: to this class, for example, the late form 
Ov^5^ * weak * (pi.) seems to belong ; if so the stem- 
vowel has changed its position from that held in'iMLAL-lM, 
as we have often seen to be the case in Division A of this 
chapter. Also DTJ^ 'IW'AWiM 'bewilderment' 0^=11^), 

1M forn^^D (51 a) 'circle' pID). 

• ■ • 

e. U-A ;—nDM, plural D'»pD3 'spelt;' bbptk 'languish- 
ing' (70)X), 

/ U-U;— r)^3^^ 'skull' (^^:i), Tplg 'crown: ^ 

g. A-A; — apparently 23^ ' thief I Pf^^ 'butcher; HH^ 

* butting' (of cattle); feminine, — HKDn ^ sin; X\^TO (61 e) 

^^me;-— plural 0^3321, Jlih^isn; construct, — iT]i52 'care/ 

but with A-A ry)^m instead of DM^m (49 e), 11j;ny 

proper name (i^y), U^iT)? '^a: 

The quantity of the second vowel in these forms is, like other 
points in this synopsis, determined with a certain degree of pro- 
bability by the comparison of the Arabic. 

* On the doubling, see § $6 e. ^ On the doviblvcv.^,%^'^\^A. a. 
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This class, further, possibly includes some other nouns 
mentioned below {k). • 

h. X-l',— p^' righteous,' p'PlS'oldi plural,— On^^t 

* nobles,' inJD ' rain; 1\nT 'girt ' ("nt), S)^nT ' shower,' 
• •" • 

i, A-tJ ; — D^rn {61 e) 'merciful,' V)iJn * gracious,' 
"Day 'pillar! (unless this is to be explained by means of 
§ 61 a)', apparently also forms like ynplC^ (61 d) 'abomi- 
nation; T^'l'Sn 'thorn-bush; pinipn 'bottle' {ppl), Tlte^ 

• • • 

'unfruitful' 

k. I-A ; for instance 13K ^husbandman; "1^2p 'strong; 
nto 'harp; ttrtoTp (56^) 'weed; HIT^ 'pleasantness' (JV^^XDri). 

l. U-X ; rare — 3311 ' being spoiled' (inf.). 

»/. A-l ; here the stem -vowel, as above {d), changes 
places with the following consonant,— in this case in 
order to avoid a long vowel in a closed syllable (60 d), — 
h^bp^ QALQIL 'very light; ^VT^ 'ar'ir 'naked/ — in pause 

7^^ (else with -) * noise! 



II. TRISYLLABIC STEMS. 

148. These are vocalised as follows : — 

a. K-hrk ; — pnp'V 'yellowish; Uliyr^ ' reddish; ^"ipo 
'grape-bloom' 

b. A-A-l ;— n^SnS^ YAPAYPIY-AT ' very beautiful; ^\2IS 
(62 a, 61 a) 'bat' 

c. A-A-U ;— ^h^riS) ' deceitful! 

d. A- A- A ;— nipnpS) ^ deliver a7ice! 
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e, A-A-I ;— tt^^D^n ' pebble; "^ 1^23^ * spider ; ^""l^yD 'fin: 
/ A-A-0 ;— D^ninin ' spots * of the panther's skin. 

D. STEMS FORMED FROM THE CAUSALLY 

AUGMENTED ROOT.^ 

149. These have the following vowels : — 

a, X'X \ — rarhvi ' flame; b^n (by) ' palace,* n^DW 
' memorial sacrifice / cp. § 229. 

b. A-I ; — "llRyn ^giving tithes :* cp. § 229. 

c. U-A;-m^!in (51 a) 'bom' (HUWLADT) : cp. § 234. 

d, U-I ; — 12p 'being revealed:' cp. § 234. 
^. A-I; — ^n:in * boasting :' cp. J 229. 

/. A-tJ ; — ^^pjnn ' melting ' (IJIJ) : cp. § ^29. 

E. STEMS FORMED FROM THE REFLEXIVELY 

AUGMENTED ROOT.» 

150. The Dissyllabic Stems of this class have the 
following vowels :* — 

a. A-A ; — Y*1W 'terrible;* usually with the first vowel 
changed in accordance with § 61 //, as 1^5? 'honoured; 
DJiro ' sealed; With the second vowel and the middle 
radical transposed, — T^Di NAKAWN ' set firm; 

b, A'l 'f-^DD^ 'melted* {DDD) with the second stem- 

> On the doubling, see § 61 a. ' See 95 c. 

* See 95 d. * Cp. too ^^ '2.'^ c,a&fi. 
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vowel before the middle radical; similarly TO, con- 
struct TO NAZIYD 'pottage' (TT = TIT). 

c. A- A ; — Khpp * being present' (lip) : cp. § 49 ^ n. 

d. A-U; — ^inS)5 'fights' (plural construct) yOl 
* hollow' 1 

F. STEMS FORMED FROM APPARENTLY QUIN- 

QUELITERAL ROOTS. 

I S I .The few nouns referred to this class are apparently to 
be regarded as contracted compound nouns. Thus yT)92{ 

'frog' may come from cipar-red€ 'mud-hopper^ ^^I^H 

• • • 

' basin ' from collecting C^^i^) blood (^10). 

G. STEMS FORMED WITH PREFIXES.^ 

I. MA', 

a. Formed from the Unaugmented Root, 
1^2. a. (a-)a ; — "^i^?? ' messenger,' It^iD ' dwelling-place', 
V^? 'gift' (l-Hi), ™n? 'camp' (^in = 1in). Other 
forms follow § 61 d ; — ^"T^D 'tower', i^"^i?p Convocation^ 
TOttTD i repetition' (''it£^=')il^). With the second vowel 
before the middle radical ; — li^^ 'curtain * (130), 
K^2D MABAW', DV? 'place' (Dip 'stand'). 

b. (A-)l ; — ]4?^ ' brick-kiln,' "TJpD ' a preconcerted Tneet- 
ing,' ]5PD (61 d) 'poor,' HltD 'altar;' construct with A- A 

nnTD. 



1 On trisyllabic stems of this class, see J 239, and on stems at 
once reflexive and intensive, see J J 245, 247. 
^ See $ loi a. 
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c. (a-) U ; — iTronD (47 b, $6 e) ' her costly things^ rtVD 

^fortification^ 

In other cases the stem is formed as though the D belonged to 
the root (8i n.) ; it then follows the analogy of J 149. Hence : 

d. a-a; as "ibnD *ze/^z«// ^toTp 'jt?«^/' with the stem- 
vowel shifted P"lp MiRAWg * course* in which case the 
I is adopted from the analogy of strong roots. 

e. A-I; — TOHD MADlYN-AT (with the stem-vowel 

placed before the middle radical, or the semivowel 
dropped, 50 c) ^jurisdiction* 

/. A-O ;— tt>!)2^p 'clothing: 

m 

fi. Stems formed from the Intensively Augmented Root, 

and from Quadriliieral Roots? 

g, (a-)a-A; — n^^p MAGALLAY (SO ^) 'revealing* UdViO 
' exalted * (D1"1), "Ig'lpp * digging through? 

a • 

h. {x-)K-l;—'a;'ro ' speaking; rOpSO ' slaying' (mO), 
B129SP 'piping: 

• • 

i. (A-)u-A;— n^!)h^p 'made happy* l^nSD (with the 
doubling neglected) 'separated,* /2"13p 'clothed,* 

7. Stems formed from the Causally Augmented Root? 

k. (a-)a-a;— mnrip matahray (62^,50*) 'Strug-' 
gling? rasp MAHAPNAY, (62 a, 49 /) ' turning? H^D 

* Cp. §5 221, 224. 2 Cp. <5<5 'i'^Q^'i'^v 

\ 1 
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(51^) M AH AN KAY 'smiting,' mlb MAHAWRAY 'Caster 

of lots,' 'soothsayer.* 

L (a-)a-i ; — K^^D MAHAW91' 'causing to go out' 

m. (a-)U-a; — Mtt^D MAHUSHKAB ' lying down' 

n. (a-)a-I;— nOTD MAHAZKiR 'royal chronicler,' TlID 

MAHANGID ' informer,' b^ti^t^ 'left-handed:' cp. § I47^ 
ad fin. 

Forms like IDD 'evil-doer: 2DD 'turning: J^UD 'bringing 

" •• MM 

in: are to be explained as representing mahara", mahasibb, 
MAH ABIY* ; but their origin has been overlooked and i (l) adopted, 
according to the false analogy of the more usual forms of the same 
augmented root: cp. above (d), and §§ 228, 330. 

8. Stems formed from the Doubly Augmented Root} 

0. (A-)A-A-A; — nMJnip MAHATKASSAY (62 a, Afj f, 

so b) 'covering himself, nTTJlttrD MAHATSHAHWAW (52), 
* throwing himself on his fctce: 
p. (a-)a-A-I; — ^2NtA7 MAHAT'abbil 'mourning: 

II. STEMS FORMED WITH THE PREFIX TA-.^ 

a. Formed from the Unaugmented Root. 

153. a. (a-)a; — ID'^jri 'south; 2^n 'dweller', TX^ 

TAWRAY-AT ' instruction^ ^2Jn TABL (where the vowel 

has become shifted from its previous position in TEBAL, 
which is itself from TABALL, 62 a, 56^) * pollution' (^^2), 
similarly DOJl 'melting' from 'OViO^ 

Sometimes the first a, passing into I (61 d\ — i1"1>^S)il 

• ' * • 

^ Cp. § 246. * See § loi a ii. 
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TAP*AR-T 'adornment^ mpJTl taqway-at '^^/— or into 

■ • 

an indefinite-vowel (62 ^), as D^n/l TAHAWM ^ sea' 

b. (a-) I ; — yntWl 'fabric of a small pattern^ n^riil 

TAHILL-AT 'praise' (^S*T), ^2/} TAWBIL, TIWBIL (6 1 rf, 

SO c)y ' habitable country' 

c. (A-)u (rare) ; — n^JlJI ^ folly,' feminine from TUHL 
instead of TAHULL/ nK^ian TABWU'at (with the U 

shifted, and the word consequently contracted, 50/) 
'production' 

Other nouns are formed, as though the root were augmented, on 
the analogy of J 149 :* 

d. a-a;— itnh^n tayrash (6i rf, so/) '^/^j// 

^. A-I; — "TO^Jl 'disciple,' 

/. A-u; — n®r» tanpoh 'tf^^/ 

^. U-l, only ITtt^-IJl (s6 ^) 'understanding' (^). 

/8. Formed from the Intensively Augmented Root, 
h. (A.)A-tJ ;— 1»?Kil *a kind of tree.' 

III. STEMS FORMED WITH THE PREFIX K4-.» 

IS4. a. (a-) A; — 1»TCf>'^//.' 

^. (A-)l; — ^''T YARYIB (where the I is shifted 

' Cp. ^nn above (a). 2 cp. $J 81 n., 152 d, ej. 



»>» 



^ See 5 loi ^ iii. 
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and contraction follows in accordance with § SO /) 
^adversary' 

c. {A-)U; — D^rr 'a precious stone,' ^^yi 'owl,' "Vin^ 
YATWUR (with the semivowel shifted and consequent 
contraction according to § 50/) 'searching' 

In this case a possible theory is that the Y was regarded as a 
root-augment, and accordingly that forms like yahlam and yan- 
SHAP have arisen after the analogy of J J 149, 153 d, e,f, 153 d,e,f, 

IV. STEMS FORMED WITH THE PREFIX 'A-> 
a. From the Unaugmented Root, 
155. a. (a-)a; — ^X2)k 'deceitful^ IJl^l^ (SO^) 'lasting- 

• • • 

ness^V^'li^ (61 d) 'finger.' 

b. (A-)U \—rrpp^ 'ashmur-T ' night-watch: 

Here also nouns are formed, on the analogy of § 149, as if the 
root were augmented : 

c. U-a:— ^nW 'UWBAL 'river: 

' T 

d. a-a;— C)in^K 'fist: 

e. A-tJ ;— rniDt^^K ' night-watch: 

/8. Formed from the Intensively Augmented Root 
/. (A-)A.I ;— DTPMh^ ' melons: 

g. (A.) A-o ;— nyay?« ' boils: 



* See $ loi a iv. 
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H. STEMS FORMED WITH SUFFIXES CONSISTING 
OF A VOWEL AND A FINAL CONSONANT. 

I. FINAL CONSONANT -M,^ 

156. The stems are various; the complete suflSx as 
follows : — 

a, -AM; — DD^D (name of a god), D^^K and d!?')^ 
^ porch^ 

b, -IM ; — M;1U^ (name of a place). 

c, -UM; — ViEn^y plural D'^DlO'in^ ^sorcerers' 

d, -AM; — D^nS) ^ransom.' D^1"7 * south' 

IL FINAL CONSONANT OF SUFFIX -^V:' 

157. Examples of this class are numerous : the suffix 
appears in the following forms : — 

a. -AN;— tD^K 'widower,' ^^KT SHAWSHAN and "|tWt£^ 
'lify; ^2? 'oven; ^^ ' table; in^ij 'gift; \irji> 'serpent; 
' crocodile; from m^ LIWY-AT ' wreath ' because of the 
marked skin. 

b. -IN ;— TTT 'Jordan; on account of the rapid descent 
of the river, from T)1 ' descend' 

c. -N (through the loss of the short vowel, 54 c) ; — 
^Ip (where the second ^z is a helping-vowel) properly 

' low-land; H^Sf gAPPURN ' nail! 

d. -AN ; — Ib^K * widowhood, ' T^"1/l? * explanation; T^D") 



1 See § loi b'\. ^ On the doubling, see § 56 <?. 

3 See § loi b ii. 
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' pomegranate^ p'^n^ 'IBYAN 'poor,' TXi\yT\ ' spike, TS**!)!?^ 
SHAPlPAN 'a kind of serpent,^ T^^13 'stranger,' etc. 
In many proper names of this class the final N came to 
be rejected in course of time (54 a) ; — ^^P9' ^^^' ^*^'!!! ^^ 

Srm^ , 'b^ . rfrntf cb'^. S^ntr), no^tc^. 

e. -IN; — r?f5 QAgAYiN (63) * judge,' 'chief! 

f, -On ; — ^:i 91YYAYUN (63) ' memorial,' Tl^2T zabO- 
lON (name of a tribe). 

III. FINAL CONSONANT OF SUFFIX L OR R} 

158. This class IS rare: the instances fall under the 
following heads :^— 

a, -AL, -AR ; — b^1i2 * arable land' ■)23y 'mome' 

' V • T • — 

• • • • 

b, -AL, -AR; — ^yip ' ear of corn! "^^?? 'pomegranate! 
r. -Ul, -Ur ; — Sl*in IJARRUL (with neglect of doubling, 

56 A, 61 ^) ' 7iettle,' plural D^^in,^ l^nt^S) (male proper 
name). 

IV. SUFFIX 'AY? 

159. This suffix is usually treated as at in the absolute 
state, (50 g) — nnj^ 'lion;' or it loses the Y (50 b), — 

ntj^h^ * burnt-offering! construct niS^K ; plural with geni- 
tive-suffix of the first person — ^ifi^K (from tt^K, 140 rf). 
It seems to be preserved unaltered in nitr (a name of 



* See J loi b iii. 

2 The double ^ (56 e) here is as though from a word ending in 
UL, of which the singular ought now to sound y^T\* 

^ With one y ; see § loi b'w. 
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God) and **2'\Ji 'belonging to locusts' (from ^^ GUBY, 50^) 
— unless indeed these fall under the following category. 



V. SUFFIX .^FK.i 
160. This class is far commoner than the last. The 

« 

suffix now mostly assumes the form of L Here and 
there we find it unchanged, as in W (from T^) and 
other proper names ; also in Z'^S)^ (in pause) LA-PAN AY- 

AYY (62 a, b, 59 b, 63) 'foremgst: 

This last is formed by composition of the preposition la- and 
the singular of a word now only used in the plural D^ffl panay-Im 

•T 

(63) ^face .** hence 'that which is before the face ^ 

Examples of the usual form are — 'hT\ 'footman^ 
plural Uhy\, by contraction of l-f I, or by neglect of the 

doubling in AYY (56 h) and consequent loss of the AY 
(63) ; feminine, — -H'^i'^'l ' beginning' In other cases, 
again, the double Y appears, — 'sV'^y^ * marvellous^ D^-HnO 

'undermost' (pi.). Generic names in especial are formed 
in this manner, — ^;i^i5, "^tJip, from the tribal names T^, 

Op, — ^*1^ from 'iBR ■)2y 'of the other sidel feminine 

nna^, plural Dmy or D\n^, JTinny. Of compound 

names sometimes only the last part survives the addi- 
tion of this suffix,— '»rD'»^ , ^TD^p, and ^^DS from 

• • • • • 

V^y^yi . When a word like this receives the article (86), 
it is regularly prefixed to the last part of the word, even 

^ See } loi b v. 
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though the first be preserved; — ^TD^^rrp* HheBenjaminite^ 
^Dn^rrjlO < the Betklehemite' 



VI. SUFFIX 'UWW.'^ 

i6i. This never appears except in the contracted 
form 0, succeeded by the feminine termination -T. 
Nouns formed with it are generally abstract ; — /WTf 

*life,' note 'kingdom; nJl^DD, r?f^n^? and iyhV2 

* folly; rs^ydytk * widowhood:* yet also, for example, rP\u7T} 

• • • 

* hammer! 



* On the loss of doubling, see J 56/ ^ See J loi b vi. 
3 On the doubling, see $ 61 a. 
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162. Numerals are nouns that, having lost their 
original signification as nouns, at present simply mark 
the terms in the scale of numbers. 

In Hebrew we find two sorts of numerals — (i.) those 
which denote a number by itself, and (ii.) those which 
indicate the place a thing holds in a series of objects. 

163. The first sort (CARDINALS) comprises the follow- 
ing base-words : — 

a, ' ONE ': mK 'AHHAD (61 e\ also TW, whence in 
a solitary example "TH (56 A, 62 ^, 49/). Feminine, by 
assimilation (51 ^) J^n^» in pause /inK. 

'TWO'\ V^yii SHANAIM or SHINAIM (dual), con- 

J— . 

struct ''jJtt^; in pause U^yJi* Feminine, ^P^ (36^ n.), — 
a form derived ultimately from SHINT (102 r) by the 
successive processes of assimilation (51^), neglect of 
the consequent doubling (56 A), obscuring of the I 
(62 (i)y and final loss of the indefinite-vowel that 
succeeded this I ;— construct ''JJtt^; the pausal form 
D^init?. When connected with ten (164^) this numeral 
assumes the forms D'^^ttf and D^Dttf. Its primary 
meaning was perhaps * two turns ' (root l^ttf, 140^). 

' THREE ' : tb^ SHALUSH ; construct Ulhu; , with 
loss of the tone li^^li^- Feminine Hli^^ttf, construct 

T • JT 



V J : 
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'FOUR ' : WIK . Feminine ^m^^ , construct /WinK. 

'FIVE'i liTDH HAMISH, construct ttton. Feminine 

»^??! (56^), construct /Itt^Dn (102^). Originally this 

word perhaps meant yja:// */«//.' 

As the fingers were used for reckoning, five was represented by 
the entire hand. 

'SIX*: tcW SHIDSH. Feminine iV^, construct 
^^f. (56^). 

'SEVEN': 2f2^ shab', construct y2^ {126a lii.). 
Feminine TWl^i construct iTJ^2K^: originally perhaps 
* completion! 

The ancient Semites, like Hesiod, very likely regulated their seed 
time and harvest by the Pleiades ; this would lead to their being 
regarded as a ruling power in the universe, and their number, 
seven, as a round number. 

'EIGHT': mbtt^ shamANAY. Feminine mbttf (63) 
construct JI^Dttf. 

'NINE': jnfT) TISh', construct y^D (TSHA* for 
TASH' (126^ iii.). Feminine njntfil, construct iTJ^JTl. 

* r^iV' : nj^ 'asr. Feminine rnttg; 'asarat, con- 
struct A^.'^X (127 ^).V 

6. In usage the forms of the numerals from three to 
ten, as in all the Semitic languages, reverse the mean- 
ing of the genders. 

The probable explanation of this is that anciently the feminine 
form alone was used as an abstract noun (like trio, rpia^^ rerpa^^ 
etc.*), and that, when in course of time it became a concrete (as rpet^, 
etc.), the simple stem was appropriated to what occurred less fre- 
quently, and thus came to indicate the feminine. This theory receives 
some confirmation from the fact that * fourfold ' and * sevenfold ' 

' See } 164 ^ n. 2 cp. § 10$ a. 
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are expressed by D'^/iyHli^ and D^JTV^ttf,— the dual of the 
feminine. 

'HUNDRED': ^r^^p MI' AT, construct n^D {1266): 
€KaTOjrrd^, 

'THOUSAND': ^b^ 'alp: perhaps 'mu/litude; whence 
' chiliad' 

' TEN THOUSAND': \r\ also spelled ^^ten ribbAN ; 
another form isHllI RABABAT : ' multitude y now fivpcdi;. 

164. a. The remaining numerals are formed from these 
base-words by combinations and by dual and plural 
endings. 

b. 'Eleven' alone has the choice of a special word in 
its formation ; that is, we find not only *1toy "THK , 

feminine mm TTtlky but also ntoy ^ni^y, feminine 



•• : » 



Hence ^JlttfK should mean 'one' M. Oppert has discovered 

]Jltt^ in Assyrian with this signification ; so that our Hebrew 

word appears to be a construct state *ashti, from the corre- 
sponding form *ASHTIN. 

It should be observed that "l^Q^ is the stem of the above- 
mentioned mtoy and mW, while mtolT (for ITW, through 

T T-: VJV-: " :^ " I ' 

the influence of the guttural) is the feminine in -ay, from *1toy . 



rr. 



c. 'Twelve' is expressed by 1\W C^ttf and iDlRy U^rsVi 
(also '^ytO and ^J^p)i and the numerals from 'thirteen' to 
' nineteen ' by 3 — 9 followed by *1\W^ and JTItoy • 



» On niiC^i^ , see § 102 c tv. 
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It is to be remarked that the 10 in these numerals is 
employed in the regular gender, and only the preceding 
numeral in the reversed form. Where the units are 
found without the feminine termination, they stand in 
the construct state ; with the feminine termination this 
only occurs in a few instances. — Ex, s[r. tt^K *1\M^ HJ^JI 

' nineteen men * ; fem. IWi rnfe^yHttf ' seventeen years^ 

d, ' Twenty ' is expressed not by the dual but the plural 
of 10, with the termination -im attached immediately to 
the stem 'asr : Dnu^y » 

e. For the tens that follow, the plurals of the units 
from 3—9 are employed, with the termination -im for 
both genders; namely, 'thirty' Wllhp, * forty' DTl^l?, 
'^fty ' W^Dn , ' sixty ' O^Wp , ' severity ' U^^U}, ' eighty ' 
D^pttf, *nhteiy* U'Vpn, 

/. From 100 the dual D^J^^^D for D'^/lhip (49^), from 
ma'-t = MA^ATPy and the plural JT)KD are in use. From 
1000, we have the regular forms D''3^K and D''^^^^ '- from 
10,000, D'^rilSI, /^*i^^*il'^, contracted n*lin; /l*ilin, con- 

struct n*i22n . 

g. The connection of the numerals from 20 — 90 with 
units is performed by means of the conjunction WA- 
p, 62). The older usage was to place the smaller 
number first, the later to place it last ; as D^tt^l ttfli^ or 
tt^l D''^, like the old fashion in English 'six and 
sixty,' compared with the modern * sixty-six." 

The same rule applies to hundreds ; as D'^Mtth ^yp 
n3t£> n^P^ njtt^. 'seven and eighty years and a hundred 

' Cp §i37/n. 
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years* In later times, however, the order was reversed, 
and even the conjunction after the hundred began to be 
omitted; as D^^ttfJ) Dl^^^f -n'lKp vht, 'three hundred, 
seventy y and two! Lastly, even according to the old order, 
thousands mostly stand by themselves ; ^/h^ DnV5^ ^j^. 
DJilKDI D^Hltf*) XWrOy ' two and twenty thotisandy three and 

• • • 

seventy and two hundred^ 

165. a. Numerals of the second sort (Ordinals) are 
all formed with the roots of the cardinals. ' Second* is 
^pt^ (SHINAYY, loi^v.), 'sixth* is ^l£^l£?: the rest take 
A-I as stem-vowels, and also receive the termination 
-AYY ; as ' third* "fht, 'fourth' '•ri'} , '^/th* ntf^pn or 
nffpn (56 *), 'seventh* "^T^ii^ 'eighth* ^y^ppy ninth* 
'm^h,' tenth* 'n)tn}. 

'First* is supplied by a similar stem with A-I, but 
with the termination on (-AN), derived from ^\k^ ra*sh 
'head* I Til^K*} (for t)tt^n, 49/). 

b. But it is equally admissible to use the cardinal TTTK 
in this sense ; which indeed is the regular manner with 
numerals above ten. 

The Ordinals are used, as with us, in a transferred sense ; as 
/I'm*! *« fourth^ =^i, JV^Itf ' secondly ^ 'a second time^ ad- 

j« • • • «» 

verbially. ' 

c. The Greek method of using the letters as numeral cii>hers 
was at a later period applied to Hebrew in the following manner : — 
K to to for 1—9, > to 2{ for 10 — 90, p to Jl for 100 — ^400. Higher 
numbers were commonly expressed by composition, as pjl ; or the 
final letters T , D» ] > ^ » V » ^®^® employed for 500 to 900. 1000 was 
indicated by K» with a distinguishing mark ; but numbers above 
that, regularly by means of com]^sition. Yet 15 was not indicated 
by iT (from reverence to the Divine name Hlil^ shortened into 

n>) but by ^ i. e. 9+6. Compare the numbering of the verses in 

T 

the margin of our copies. 
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i66. A noun or pronoun is capable not only of stand- 
ing as the subject or predicate of a sentence, but also as 
an accessory complement, or as the sign of the con- 
nection between ideas or thoughts. 

In a subordinate position like this, such a word often 
acquires a peculiar form (8i), or at least a transferred 
meaning; or, again, it may only appear in the language as 
historically known in a subordinate position of this kind. 
In all these cases it is not called either a noun or a pro- 
noun, but is regarded as a subsidiary part of speech, — a 

Particle. 

The fact, moreover, that in a sentence a noun may 
sometimes be replaced by a composite expression, or 
even by a whole sentence, has contributed to the deve- 
lopment of particles. 

Hebrew particles may be conveniently divided into 
three classes : a particle that serves simply to qualify 
an idea or thought is called an Adverb;. a Preposi- 
tion is one that points out the relation of one idea to 
another ; a particle that is employed to connect thoughts 
is indicated by the name CONJUNCTION. 

It not unfrequently happens that the same word is 
used both as adverb and as preposition or conjunction, 
whether accompanied by change of form or not' 



1 Compare in English *to walk before^ (adverb) and *' before his 
face' (preposition), * it is but a small part' (adverb) and * not he but 
his brother ' (conjunction). 
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Particles, when combined with one another, or with 
other parts of speech that depend upon them, i, e. serve 
to complete the idea, follow, as to their form, their 
original character of nouns and pronouns. 

167. a. An Adverb may be formed from any noun, 
even from one with a preposition prefixed, by means of 
the suffix -A, corresponding in sense with our -ward, the 
Greek -&, so that it may be called the Suffix of Direc- 
Hon, It is now commonly sounded as -^, sometimes as 
-^ ; it rarely has the tone ; and it is attached to stems 
of all kinds, feminine, dual, and plural, as TniHT} ^to- 
wards the mountain^ nj^S)2{ ^northward,' Hli ^towards 
Noby n^TT ' towards DedonJ Yet it sometimes has the 
tone, as tCtoltf HTT'ITD * towards the going dow?i of the sun, 

cp. § 125. In cases where words are united by means of 
the construct state, the suffix is appended to the first, as 
ptt;DT rnniD * towards the wilderness of Damascus^ 

where it is to be observed that the vowel of the noun is 
in no way changed, although the syllable is opened by 
adding the suffix ; 3^2)^ nnj^2 ' towards Be'er-shebd: 

b, A noun with the suffix of direction also signifies, 
by metonymy, ' the place where ; * as in HtOD mantaya 
(5 1 a, 63) *downwardSy also ^belowy XWSS * now * (compare 
the kindred DV 'iTT 'time,' etc.). 

c. When this suffix is appended to a preposition with 
its noun, it affects the whole expression, and not merely 
the latter portion : thus nit^lTO is not * /;/ the direction 

towards the wood' but ' into the wood' sMtyyiL ^'Dk not 

▼-»- :iT v^" 

* near the direction towards Coretan, but ' towards the 
neighbonrhood of (^or^tan' 
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Yet sometimes the meaning of this suffix is so 
weakened that it seems to indicate simply the adverbial 
signification of the entire expression/ as in n^lSD 'from 
Babylon.^ 

d. The sole alteration introduced by this toneless 
suffix on nouns consists in the rejection of a helping 
vowel, if it has received one: thus from TX^H BAYT 
\nj^ 'ARg, 2^1 NAGB, we have H/IO, constr. n/1^1 (SO^) 
towards the housed TO1K *to the earth/ n2^J * south- 
ward;' in pause H/T'l, HiinK, (D"^tt>, 121, 117) XVy^'^Ti 
^heavenward' 

The feminine ending -AT is retained in its full form, 
as T\Pr\0 ' towards Moro^ 

XjTT 

e. The suffix of direction is attached to the old pro- 
noun *AN* in the interrogative adverb TOK * whither,* 
shortened also into 1^^, as it has not the tone to rest 

T ' 

on.» It has further a demonstrative signification in 
m^*) n^lk * hither and thither: 

This suffix -A is evidently shortened from -an or -AM (54 a) and 
identical with the old accusative ending (i 10), which also expresses 
a direction towards a thing : compare the Latin ' Romam ire,^ 
* Veios proficisci ;' and the next section. 

168. a. Adverbs of varying signification are formed 
from nouns by affixing the accented termination -AM 
(rO^\ as DDV * by day^ D3n ' in vain,' UCfH ' in silence* 
from DV,]n HINN * favour,' W^ * silenced From an old 

1 Cp. 5 168. » Cp. }J 89, 90, 95 by loi b ii. 

» This ]K must be distinguished from the IK in XtXt2 * whence, 

for in the latter we apparently have the pure pronoun without 
rejection of the suffix. 
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pronoun' we have the adverb Dttf 'there* (with the 
suffix of direction nsttf (64 a)^ 

b. The termination -6m is also used in the sam^ 
manner, as Di</13 ' of a sudden' (compare' y/IQ PAT' 

* moment') y D^ltf^ 'the day before yesterday' (properly 

* on the third ' ; compare '&>^\ sc' day,' reckoning from 
' to-day * inclusive, as in the Latin nudius tertius.) This 
termination is appended to the old pronoun HAL* in 
thT\ 'here: 

If the termination -am be the ancient accusative ending (167 n.), 
'6m is to be explained as from -Am, the termination of the accusa- 
tive plural (no). Both appear to have arisen from old pronouns, 
and the examples of the feminine and plural endings (105, 114) 
have already shown us in what various senses such relics of pro- 
nouns can be used. The local meaning is preserved in DD^^» D^tt^ /K^> 

and Q7rT > just as in ilDD and HiW with the suffix of direction, 

which, accordingly, seems to have been originally identical with the 
termination -am and to have lost the -M simply because it stood at 
the end of the word and had dropped its tone. Compare further 
the cohortative suffix -a (192). 

169. The composite termination -it (-AYYAT) (loi b v., 
102 Cy 160), is used in the same sense, as Jl^^'^HK * back- 

wardsl /IHITlSfSt 'after the manner of the city of 'Ashdod,' 

• • 

This last example, compared with the French * a la Franyaise,' 

* after the French manner, clearly points to an original local signifi- 
cation (* ad *), so that here, as before, the accusative ending -am 
must have been anciently attached. 

In Aramaic -// is the most usual adverbial ending. 

' Cp. J 95 c. 

2 With the same meaning we seem to find the bare A, with the 
M dropped (54 a\ in the word mnD * in hasted 

3 Cp. }93«. * Cp.§?>6. 

Y^ 7. 
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170. Other nouns are now used as adverbs without 
any termination being added. Some of these retain 
their original meaning, as "rty ' in continuation^ in repeti-^ 
tion, still, again ; ' in others it is slightly modified, as 
"1^^)D C strength',) * very/ p'l {' weak') * only * : others again 

are never used except as particles, as tt^DK and T^DJl or 
^*JDJ1>^ (49^) * yesterday, TOl ^opposite' 

lyi a. Various adverbs spring from pronouns (demon- 
strative words) ; these are called Pronominal Adverbs : 
examples are : — 

in HINN, which calls any one's attention to a thought 
in much the same way as the Latin * ecce * ; also TOIl 
HINNAY, in which form the termination -AY is by itself 
too the relic of a pronoun : cp. §§ lOi b. iv., 102 c, n. 

The strengthened form -AYY * appears in ^jHD M a-T- 
AYY * when ' and VN ' then * (occurring by the side of the 
more usual X^ , which is to be compared with the 
prefix 'a (ioi a iv.) and the t in Ht 

With long A, owing to its emphasis, we find Hb ^thus/ 

rtQ ^ here! 

1^^^ 'ayn * %vhere ' (also an emphatic negative) is a 
compound of *A-, Y-, and -N ; it is similar in meaning to 
1>^ 'a-n and '•^^ '-ayy, with its derivative iTK 'ayy-AY. 
' Ayy also seems to be the parent form of the rare word 
"^K ' nof (61 d, s6g, 50/) ; whereas AY, by itself, is further 
used in the formation of interrogative pronouns and 
pronominal adverbs, as nt ^K ^ which f also ^ where f 

^ Cp. } IOI b V. 
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^ whither T T\y^ *howf' also shortened into T^^, (in con- 
sequence of the tone having receded to the first syllable) 
* where ? ' * how ? ' 

This class, moreover, possibly includes ^i^ * noUy 
/^^ * ne' \ and positively W (cohortative), p '^^^Z *' thus* 

Xytk ' indeed,* * but; and a few others. 

b. Among these, we have the interrogatives D^i and ^ri 
{^um, an) ; the latter of which is constantly united with the 
following word, and is only once found in its entirety, — 
Deut. xxxii. 6, mrt^Sl sd/, ketib HIiT^n, qeri ^^1>^n 

■» ■•"• •• 

35, 33 n.) Everywhere else the b is assimilated (51 a), 
as ilTl^n : and, where the word besfins with a half 
syllable, the assimilation as a rule remains audible, as 
n;)/l3n, DJlWn (48) ; Djrpn for roybn e.^-. is excep- 
tional (56/). Yet a virtual doubling (6i e) is com- 
monly thought sufficient, as HDlin (with a modified 

indefinite vowel, to prevent the word being pronounced 
habroko), and with gutturals tthJJ^n , "ifytktl ; DDnri (with e 

in accordance with § 6i ^). The doubling is wholly lost, 
for example, in Vmyn^'3.nd in consequence of this, when 

no guttural follows, the A regularly becomes indefinite 
(62 a), as 2iDn, ^^n, etc. 

The influence of the article 7n (86), which people wished to 

distinguish from this interrogative, has certainly contributed to the 
peculiar forms of the latter. 

172. Combinationsof words,— even of whole sentences, 
— may syntactically occupy the place of adverbs. Such 
composite expressions are sometimes contracted into 

1 Cp. § 56 h. 
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one adverb, as ITT the plural of TTJ YAHD with the 
genitive-suffix of the third person without mark of 
gender or number, meaning * unions thereof ,* or, as 
adverb, * in the unions thereof hence ^together ;^ ^"TO 
*"whereforey apparently contracted from J^n(^)TD ^what 
is known ? * (' what do people know sc. of the cause or 
reason ? ' 

The plural form of ^IXV is perhaps to be explained by the 

union of two objects being conceived of as an attribute of each 
separately, and in consequence existing more than once : compare, 
for example, the phrase IJIJV Vy\ Tn T^ D/liO * between them * 

[riy^ plur. of JT»2 (167) with plur. gen.-suff.], ^between [sing.] 

David and between yonathanJ The suffix without determina- 
tion of gender in a few other cases too denote something that is 
properly a plural, as in Lev. iii. 11, i'n^DprTI ^ and he shall make 

it a perfumei sciL the fat, the fat tail, the kidneys, etc., taken 
together. 

173. In special cases adverbs receive object-suffixes 
(88, 194 ff.). Videlicet, when a sentence is begun by 
one of the adverbs p HINN ' ecce' tt^^ YISHSH ' indeedy ' 
I^K 'AYN 'indeed noty' T^ 'awd 'again; * stilly ^K 
' where f^ followed by a personal pronoun as subject, 
the latter regularly stands, not by itself, but as an 
object-suffix to the adverb. Thus we have : — 

a. '•Il^rr (for ^J3n, 56/), in pause ^^an ;— also •'3in; 
liin , in pause ^DH ; ^H , ^nUJl ; 

•IJiin , in pause nj3n; J»3Iin ; DD^H, D3n . 

1 This form represents yish-n-a-hu, with the an doubled,— 
yish-(a)n-a(n)-hu ( 195 ) : this syllable on its first occurrence 
drops the vowel (54 c), on its second the N (54 a) : cp. §} 157 c, 196. 
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* 

c. ^^'•K, n^K. i[rK, Jiiir>^,^ nar>^, 
^. '•rny, 'piy, 'jj-Tiy, j)37^y, n-iTiy, 

^' IT 

T/V- J- T- 



1 Cp. J 49 e. 



CHAPTER XIII.— PREPOSITIONS. 

174. A Preposition is a particle that defines the 
relation between two ideas/ and that in consequence 
requires to be supplemented by the expression of that 
with regard to which the relation exists. Most preposi- 
tions, according to their origin, indicate a limitation of 
Place with reference to something else, as * in,' * from/ 
'by; 

A particle, being in its origin itself a noun or pronoun, its com- 
plement — the noun or pronoun dependent on it — is naturally con- 
sidered to be in the genitive, and the preposition in the construct 
state ; this is, wherever possible, indicated by the form. Preposi- 
tions again, like adverbs, usually stand in the accusative. 

175. Besides various Adverbs that are capable of 
appearing as prepositions, like TOI * opposite,^ ^^^^ 

* without * (that is, BALT for BALY-AT, with the connect- 
ing vowel = genitive ending -i, 125), there are two that, 
when so used, assume an altered form. These are 'ntllk 

* behind,' ^ after,' plural of the adverb "^XXl^ ^behind,' 

* afterwards,' which itself is at times used as a pre- 
position ; and ^^H/l before personal pronouns, plural 

of Jin/1 *be7teath' 



» Cp. § 166. 
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176. Words like the following were once Nouns ; in 
usage, however, they are only prepositions : — 

^K '19L inside') 'next; 'by the side of! 

VI BAYN [^ separation') 'between^ 'with separation of^ 
once with the feminine ending T Jl^l (S i a, 56 g), 

T\T\\ {'separation') 'with the exception of,' also ^fb^X 

(125). 

p MINN {'part') ' parted from,' ' parting from,* in 
poetry occurring as a separate word (^IID, 125), but 
usually losing its tone, and accordingly followed by 
maqq^p, or, which is more often the case, assimilated ; 
as jn-TD 'from seed', p^Hip 'from afar' Before suffixes 

it is mostly reduplicated '} the second part of the redupli- 
cated form appears as MAN (with A), e,g, ^3QD: or this 
MAN may lose the N (54 a) and the A become indefinite 
(62), unless bearing the tone ; thus ^D, in pause fDD . 

Oy *IMM ' with; ' in company with; also the feminine 

TS^TJ- Besides forms like ^QV, TOJ^, plural MDV. DJiay,— 

we find with the suffix of the first person singular the 
additional HDy from *IMM-AD (apparently connected 

with the Arabic Hn-da 'with'), 

TJ^ 'aday (63) 'up to; 'as far as;' in poetry njT (with 
the tone thrown forward on the last syllable), and with 
suffixes always ny» I^JJ?' wen MH^, not DjJ^ ^^ 
analogy (134) would lead one to expect. 

by 'alay * above, ' 'on,' ' over ; ' in poetry ^^ ; with 

' Cp. ^^^'Ci (127). 
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suffixes "bv. T^y, T^y. The forms Uybv, Urrbjt, are 
noticeable.* 

177. The following prepositions seem to have sprung 
from ancient Pronouns : — 

b^ 'ILAY * towards ;' in poetry ^^K ; with suffixes "hvtf 
T^K, but DD^^K, Dn^^».' 

riK 'iNT * together with ;' with the tone lost "JIK ; with 
suffixes '^r\)^ , fi^l^ , DDiHh^ : also, through confusion with 
the following, ^/lll^ etc 

JIK 'ayyat afterwards 'iyyat (102, 56^, 50^) com- 
monly concentrates an action upon an object, and at times 
involves a collateral reference of the action to a person 
or thing ; with the tone lost "iINt ; before suffixes gene- 

rally DW, that is, 'ayyat (56 A, 50 d\ as '♦/11X, ^r)1», 

DD/lW (more frequently D^-O^)* D^^^^ (only once DHilK)- 

178. The following three prepositions are always pre- 
fixed to the following word, and in consequence relinquish 
their tone : — 

'2 ba- * in^ apparently connected with K13 'go in, pn 

* distinguish' T? ' between! It occurs in its complete form 
before the demonstrative pronoun in pause, HD , D>i?l , 

Th)k^ \ before the interrogative HD , HDl, HQl (64^); and 

before various suffixes : but the vowel usually becomes 
indefinite (62). Before suffixes it appears as follows, — 
•♦l, 'fl (in pause ^1), fem. '^l, *»1, HI, 5)31 (note the 

vowel), DDH , Dm = Dl , etc. 

— "- -■-.--- , 

' Cp.§ 134. ' Cp. § 134. 
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'5 KA- '/ike;' demonstrative in origin, and akin to 
ni and p (171) and the pronouns in use (89 f.). In its 
complete form (like '2) we find it, for instance, in 

noi ilD, ilDD, DM, DilD. Before suffixes it usually 

takes the form of '1DD or 'IDD. In other cases the vowel 

: T 

mostly becomes indefinite. 

'7 LA- 'towards ;' similarly of demonstrative origin 

and akin to hv^ and the pronoun H^K (85). The vowel 
remains in the same cases, as it does with '2 and 'D, and 
also before nouns of one stem-vowel without any suffix, 
as Ty) 'for ever; HM^ V^,' that is, 'in^ 'safety; Tsfh 'for 

to go;' so too in pause, as U^ U^D V? 'between the 

waters' (literally 'in the interval of water to water'). 
With HD it is usually HD^ (64 «), but commonly before 

gutturals r\rh. With suffixes h.^.XSlb. -1^^. 

The demonstrative to MA (akin to ''D , HD , etc.), which 
can be affixed to the prepositions '^ » 'J » and 'b , without 
adding anything to their meaning, is peculiar. In poetry 
we meet the following forms before nouns IDIl, IDD* and 
1D^ ; before suffixes everywhere ^T(C!2 , ^flDD. •')rtDD> XX\^2i 



•I^DD , also DDtoD , DHtoD.* 

179. 7z£/^ prepositions may immediately follow one 
another : but here two cases are to be distinguished : — 

a. When together they express one idea ; as '^yl = 

* The indefinite-vowel is due to the heavy suffix; cp. J J 176 73;, 
177 ^i*. 
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T^^^ = l^liJD = roi = HDi^ ^over against y * in the pre^ 

sefice of' 

In like manner prepositions may combine with other words to 
form a new preposition, as in 7tt^^ (182 n.). 

• 

b. When the second preposition and what depends 
on it together form one whole, which in its turn depends 
on the first, as ^D^D ^from with him, ^T\n byo *from on 

the mountain! 

In this second case it would be incorrect to speak of 
one Compound preposition, for, though united under a 
single tone, they are still two. 



CHAPTER XIV.-CONJUNCTIONS. 

1 80. The only distinction between adverbs capable of 
governing a whole sentence, like "1^y» ]rj, etc., and true 
conjunctions lies in the circumstance that conjunctions 
in no manner qualify a sentence, but simply mark the 
connection between two sentences. They serve partly 
to join to one another two independent sentences or 
clauses {Coordinative Conjunctions), partly to insert a 
sentence as a subordinate part in another sentence [Sub- 
ordinative Conjunctions), 

181. The coordinative class comprises : — 

'1 WA- * andl always a prefix, perhaps shortened from 

1*^ ^ hook' (50 b\ The vowel is sometimes preserved, 
when the connection is close, as ^iin ^rtJI * waste and 

empty y TOy) DDV ''by day and night ;' also in pause, as 

^y\ ^ and not,' 7\ts>TX\ ^ and further ' In one special case 

(WA consecutive of the imperfect, 203) the first consonant 
of the word to which it is prefixed is doubled (64 c), as 
*)Dii'1 * and he said' "w)r^ ^ and she went,' *)Di*1 (with the 

doubling neglected, 61 ^, in \X) 'and I said' In all other 
positions the vowel becomes indefinite (1), and under 
certain circumstances (50 k, 59 b) even -1 . 

^ *also,' possibly in origin demonstrative: the com- 
parison of riS) (171) suggests a composition from 'a-P. 

D^ GAMM 'also' properly a noun, *a heaping,' 'accumu- 
lating' * 
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The expression corresponding to o\xr* both . . . and^ is not '1 . . .'1 
but D^ . . . D^ . 

^2K an archaic noun, by usage signifying ' certainly ; * 
^nevertheless^ * but, 'yea even! 

D7)l^ *on the contrary I apparently an accusative (168) 
from *7lK , a noun with one stem- vowel from the root 
/IK , which would seem to be a variant of /2K , the root 
of the preceding word. 

IJhJ ' surely y * nevertheless ;' a demonstrative word, akin 
to the preposition 'D and the adverbs Hi and p , the K 
being apparently also demonstrative. 

"Sfhjt ' surely f * only ;^ ' but ;^ a, demonstrative word com- 
pounded of 'a+K (?). 

182. To the class of subordinative conjunctions 
belong : — 

*)yfh^ *ASHAR, a word of which the etymology can 
hardly be other than demonstrative, probably from the 
roots K (loi a 4), ^ (95 Cy 168 ^^), and 1 (loi b iii.). The 
word serves to introduce relative sentences, and accord- 
ingly often stands where we should employ a relative pro- 
noun, such a pronoun being almost wanting in Hebrew. 
Subsequently, through the loss of the K (49/) and 

assimilation of the 1 (51), it became modified, as, for 
instance, in "bp * quod ei / or the 1 even disappeared 
(56 h) and the vowel became weakened (62 b\ thus re- 
ducing the form to 'tt^, as iTDnil'Dnif^ * that they are 

cattle :* ^ sometimes, again, the vowel is a or o, as ^T)p^ 
' that I arose; " HinXtt^ ' that thou! ' 

^ Ecci. nu 18. 2 Judg. vr 7. ^ Judg. vi. 17. 
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This '\S with ") assimilated also appears in the late compound 

preposition 71^^ ' on account ofy literally * in eo quod pertinet cui^ 

formed from 'n', ^)^ , and '^ ; as 'h'^'y , •♦D^ttfl , even nttfK ^O 

(because llif hi , together with the sentence dependent on it, may be 
governed by any kind of preposition). 

The Syntax will further show that "lU^h^ was originally a pro- 

noun ; but still it is not on that account an equivalent of our 
relative pronoun, as although it in a few cases appears in our texts 
as such, it is nearly everywhere employed as a conjunction. 

•♦D, a word of demonstrative origin, akin to the pre- 
position 'D etc. It is employed, among other usages, in 
a causal sense (* because'^ *for '), as well as for the intro- 
duction of quoted speeches ; thus nearly corresponding 
to the Greek otl 

"19 PINY (50 b) or PANY (61 d) 'lest;' properly a noun 
* a turning off,' from 1^9 = ''^S : it is always toneless. 

Qhi *IMM ' ^y, ' a word of demonstrative origin, serving 
to introduce a condition ; and also, in a transferred sense, 
like * etsi,' or, like the Greek et, to introduce a question 
in the oratio obliqua. 

^ = ^xh * supposing;' 'would that . . . /* similarly de- 
monstrative. 

'b^b = iM^ * supposing that . . . not ;' formed from the 
preceding word with a negative suffix having the same 
demonstrative root as )s) and W. 

•6^hi 'perhaps ' (' supposing that *) ; possibly formed 
from the preceding through an idea that the initial ^ 
was the negative element. 

183. Some conjunctions admit of being com^ovixA^'^ 
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so as to acquire a new signification. Thus DK '^2 is not 
only used to mean */or if or * that if, ' but also after a 
negative *buty * unless' i^butif . . . / scil., in such a case 
the negative does not apply) ; and moreover in a few 
cases it has the same meaning as O or DK . 

When a conjunction, together with the clause that follows it, 
depends on a preposition, the two particles are by no means to be re- 
garded as the expression of one idea ; thus, when we find "Itt^J^H , 

")t£>>^D , *)l^l^ T\^ » and the like, it is not the "Itt^K alone, although 

it is in its origin a noun or pronoun, but the conjunction together 
with the clause dependent on it, that is governed by the preposition. 
There are, however,' a few places where "lU^K stands as a pronoun ; 

thus: Tr1^i^"/li^ ><2KDn ^tl^ DV ''^iih '^hom thou findest thy 

' ir r: T : • V -; 



' Cp. § 182 ad fin. ' Gen. xxxi. 32. 
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184. A Verb is a word of which the origin and sig- 
nification are alike descriptive : while incapable of stand- 
ing as the subject of a sentence, it may by itself form 
the predicate. Many forms, however, are included under 
this head, which by means of affixed personal pronouns 
(subject-prefixes and subject-suffixes) acquire the addi- 
tional power of expressing the subject, and accordingly 
embrace the elements of a complete sentence. 

In the Semitic languages it is usual to comprehend all 
verbal forms of the same root under the head of one 
verb. From the nature of the case the stem of each 
form is in its origin an abstract or a concrete noun 
(without stem-augmentation), and only distinguishable 
from what are nouns in usage by some difference in the 
application of the phonetic laws : cp. § 82 n. 

185. By the process of root-augmentation (95), the 
influence of which on the meaning of the root is here 
most apparent, we find various series of verbal forms 
evolved from one root. These are such as elsewhere* 
would be ranked as separate verbs : in Hebrew we term 
them Conjugations of the same verb, and distinguish 
them as : — 

a. The Unaugmented Conjugation^ in which the root 
appears in its simple form. 



1 Compare in Latin edo^ ago with cswrio, agito. 
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b. The Intensive Conjugation^ characterized by repeated 
radicals, or by 1 inserted before the middle radical. 

c. The Causal Conjugation, with T\ (the relic of a pro- 
noun), or, less frequently, TS or 'tt^ , prefixed. 

d. The Rejlexive Conjugation, with "1 (also '^H) pre- 
fixed ; now, like many forms of the Greek middle, also 
used in a passive sense. 

e. The Strong (Intensive) -Rejlexive Conjugation, "wi^h 
radicals repeated, or 1 inserted, and 'nn prefixed. 

The conjugation of quadriliteral roots (95 d) is in 
every way analogous to that of the intensive and causal 
of triliterals. 

Besides the five varieties above specified, there are a few rare 
forms which will be treated along with the conjugations they most 
resemble. 

186. The Active and Passive Voices are distinguished 
by a difference in the stem-vowels. In the unaugmented 
conjugation nothing of the passive but the participle and 
a few doubtful forms survive; and in the simple reflexive 
it has altogether disappeared, — if indeed it ever existed 
in that conjugation. 

After the example of the Jewish grammarians, the active and 
passive of each conjugation are in other works set down as separate 
* species.' The names of the species are, with one exception, para- 
digms, derived, in imitation of the Arabic philologers, from the root 
biyB ' make/ and they are as follow : — 

^p (that is, * /j|!f A/') = unaugmented conjugation, including the 

passive participle. 

biyB , ViS) » ^^yS) , ^9^9 , bj)6i^ = active of the intensive 

• • • • 

conjugation. 

^V9 > ^y*l9 » ^^yS » ^9^9 » bilhV^ > = passive of the intensive 
conjugation. 
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/^ysn t /3f^r) = active of the causal conjugation. 

• • • •• * • 

• • • 

/VSn = passive of the causal conjugation. 

7J?S)i = reflexive conjugation. 

by^Dil > biAQDtl i ^bu^Jirr = active of the strong-reflexive 

• • • • 

conjugation. 
^J/S)Jnn = passive of the strong-reflexive conjugation. 

And, lastly, the uncommon forms bj^Si (strong-reflexive) and 
7j/S)i^rT (reflexive-causal). 

These names are objectionable ; (a) because the y in the para- 
digm, being a guttural, cannot be doubled ; (b) because it is not a 
common stem of each species that is chosen as its representative, 
but a particular form (3rd person singular of the perfect in the 
strong root, with a guttural as middle radical) from which the rest 
were erroneously regarded as derived (94 n.) ; (c) because the rela- 
tion between the active and passive is placed on the same level as 
that between the conjugations; and (d) because the names ex- 
press the forms, but not that which is essentisd in gramijiatical 
terms, the power of those forms. 

187. a. The distinctions which are expressed in Euro- 
pean languages by moods and tenses are in Hebrew 
much less clear ; for its corresponding verbal forms are 
but three in number : — 

According as the action or state expressed by the verb 
is viewed as commanded, unfinished or finished, three 
Moods are distinguished, the Imperative, the Imperfect, 
and the Perfect, 

b. In certain cases the imperfect undergoes a change, 
consisting either in the recession of the tone, or in the 
choice of short stem-vowels. This takes place where 
the meaning approaches that of the imperative (in which 
case the mood is called Jussive or Voluntative\^ ^x\si •aJ^'Ck 
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through the influence of the so-called WA consecutive 
(181,203^,*). 

Whether the time referred to be past, present, or future, has to 
be gathered from the context. Thus, in narration, the perfect and 
imperfect are used much as in Latin. Events looked forward to 
with certainty are spoken of in the perfect, as though already 
finished. 

As regards the moods of European languages, we find the 
imperfect doing service for the optative, and at times also for the 
conjunctive ; yet never as an equivalent of the oratio obliqua, — a 
construction for which Hebrew possesses no specific form. 

The present may be particularly marked by the use of a participle, 
or by supplying a note of time. 

188. An abstract stem is used in one and the same 
form for the imperative and the imperfect, and a con- 
Crete one for the perfect (96 b). 

This is to be accounted for on the supposition that the subject 
of a completed action was regarded as having a definite share in it ; 
while as long as completeness was not attained, it was considered 
sufficient to point out in a more general way the mere fact of there 
being a connection between the subject and the action. 

These stems receive both subject-prefixes and subject- 
suffixes to distinguish person^ gender^ and number^ and 
feminine and plural terminations, whether separately or 
in combination. 

In the verb the dual either was never in use, or else has become 
extinct. 

189. In the Imperative only the second person 
exists. This is not determined by any suflSxed pro- 
noun, but receives in the feminine the terminations of 
the pronoun of the second person (90), namely, in the 
singular -I (in full -IN, 54 a) accented, and in the plural 
the toneless ending -NA. The plural without mark of 
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gender is expressed by the old termination -ON/ regu- 
larly shortened to -U (54 a). 

190. The Imperfect is formed by means of the sub- 
ject-prefixes *A-, NA-, TA-, and YA-, which have been 
mentioned before. Moreover, the feminine is denoted, 
in the second person singular, by the accented termina- 
tion -I, as in the imperative, and in the second and third 
persons plural, by -NA, which in the last case may be 
explained by the comparison of Hiin (91 b). In these 
persons the simple plural is expressed by -U (-UN) 
added to the stem. 

191. The Perfect, on the other hand, has in the first 
and second persons subject-suffixes that denote the 
number and, in the second person, at the same time the 
gender : i sing. -Tl, pi. -NO ; 2 sing. -TA, fem. -T 
(-TI), pi. 'tern (-tam), fem. -len (-tan). The simple 
stem serves for the third person ; and it receives the 
feminine termination -AT (here as elsewhere shortened 
to -a) and the plural ending -ON (commonly -u). 

192. Verbs are capable, further, of receiving Object- 
Suffixes (88 ff.), and also, in the imperative and imperfect, 
a Cohortative (or simply Intensive) Suffix -a of demon- 
strative origin. 

The cohortative suffix is certainly akin to the suffix of direction 
appended to nouns (167) so far as the form and the primary idea 
(that of direction towards a thing) are concerned, but the sound 
and idea are here differently applied. 

193. Under the head of verbs we shall also consider 
certain words, which, though properly nouns, have 



/ 



^ Cp. § 1 10 n. 
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acquired something of a verbal character, and therefore 
are susceptible of object-suffixes : these are the infini- 
tives and participles. 

A Hebrew INFINITIVE is not a mere abstract name 
of action (* nomen actionis '), for it differs in the active 
and the passive. For example, while a ' threatening ' is 
an action and nothing more, *to threaten,' or *to be 
threatened,' at once involves a reference to a subject 
that as agent or patient takes part in the action, and in 
consequence exerts an influence on the choice of the 
name. — There are two forms of the infinitive in use, 
both with abstract stems : the first definitely used as a 
noun ; the second as an adverb. 

A Participle (formed with a concrete stem) is not a 
mere name of the agent or patient (* nomen agentis * or 
* patientis '), because it expresses no lasting property, 
but a condition which a subject attains for a time by 
its share in an action. For example, * to sing ' may be 
predicated of a 'singer,' as a property, but of *one 
singing ' only as an accident : the same distinction lies 
in the passive between a ' song ' and words * sung ' 
or 'being sung.' It should only be remembered that 
the temporal notion of the present * singing ' and the 
past * sung ' are absent from the Hebrew. The active 
participle denotes equally him ' who singsl * will sing* 
or * has sung;* and the passive 'what is sung* 'is b^ng 
sung* or 'will be sung* For this reason, the same forms 
may also stand for the professional 'singer* and the 
customary 'song* 
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194. When a verb is immediately followed by the 
word denoting the object at which the action is directed, 
and this expression consists of a personal pronoun, the 
latter assumes a shortened form (^Object- Suffix^ 88 fT.) 
and unites into one word with the verb. 

Object-suffixes produce some changes in the form of 
the verb : — 

a. By requiring connecting-vowels. 

b. By causing the tone to advance to the syllable of 
the suffix, or to the connecting-vowel. 

c. By protecting terminations from crumbling away, 
or reversely by promoting their decay. 

195. In the place of the connecting-vowel we not 
unfrequently find the syllable -AN, which except before 
the object-suffix of the first person singular, is changed 
into -en when it has the tone. 

It is most probable that this -an is in its origin demonstrative 
and akin to the ancient case-endings, and to the connecting-vowels 
of the genitive-suffixes : cp. $ 125. 

It appears as follows after verbal forms that end in a 
a consonant: imperat, ^— (for ^H^ — , 49^), Hi) — 

(=n^ — ); impf, '♦^^^ (with slight pause ^3—), 'f^ — 

usually assimilated to ^ — (HS — ), ^TXl — usually 15 — , 

na — .-l^— (I pi.); perf. >•)_, T— (TO-^V 
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196. Generally, however, the N is lost (S4«), and a 
true connecting-vowel appears. The selection of this is 
regulated as follows : — 

^^. Before the suffix of the 2nd pers. masc. sing, it is 
A. In pause this remains distinct, as f — with the final 
vowel retained ; but '^ — without it. 

^ * AT 

6. Before the suffix of the 2nd pers. fern. sing, i 
appears, as ' !T -^ ; A only by way of exception, as 



JT 



This preference of the feminine pronoun for i may be explained 
with some probability by the comparison of the old complete form 

-KI{90^). 

c. Before the suffix of the 3rd pers. fern. sing. A 
occurs, as n — with the final vowel retained; but, after 

a perfect, without it, as rT — 



d. Before the remaining suffixes as a rule the verbal 
forms with concrete stems take A, while those with 
abstract stems, are almost always followed by I. The 
terminations are : — 

For the per/, and partic. active ^!l ~ (in pause ^J — ), 
!jn— or 'l"-{=rt— 49^ 29), M — ,D— or to— ,]— ; 

For the imperat, imp/,, and infin,, ^^-— rarely ^^-r' 
•in — rarely *\ — (from in — ), -li — rarely -13 — , D — or 
to-^ rarely D — > 1— rarely] — 

197. Before the accented suffix f ' the connecting-vowel 

becomes indefinite, when immediately following the 
stem of a perfect, or imperfect with A, in the unaug- 
mented and in the causal conjugation, as 6m) 'f^D^. 
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(!?«itf) if^ikuff (!?«tt^) '^^ich, (rr-vr, rt m^) ?irr"=Tn, 

*"T y:i": #-: • #':it: • - #• • y-:r« 

•• •— .1. ■• • — 
' • ' • • • 

198. Elsewhere the connecting- vowel disappears, and 
there is only the aspiration of the following consonant to 
witness to its earlier existence (45 b). The cases that 
fall under this head are : — 

a. When the suffix ^ follows the imperfect of the 
unaugmented conjugation with U, or when f', DDS or 

P' is appended to a form of the intensive ; as (^'2T) ^^^1 > 

'j-u y; » V J* — : j»: V — : 

b. When the toneless suffixes ^y , T , 1,* nrt , JT , «' , 
to, D', are attached to the 3rd pers. fem. sing. pf. in -AT, 
or to a plur. of the impf. with the full ending -UN ; as 
'*^rho^,^rhD^,^nrhD^ or^rho^ (Age), nrhn^ (similarly 

from » nrhn^ ) , ^^ii— ; ^^^i^'ip^ . TT^nay^ , rawsD^ ; r\rhD:ii , 

ni1^ni^» "IT^^JTllt^*;* also Qn^iH where the helping-vowel 
A must have arisen from the lost connecting-vowel. 

199. The suffixes are attached without any connect- 
ing-vowel to the verbal forms that themselves end in a 
vowel, the shortened forms D' and ]' being used for the 
3rd pers. plur., and -irt being generally shortened into 
•) after I, but (in the form in — ) not always becoming V 
after A {49 d). Before ^^ , ^f ^H', TX , and ^i the tone 
remains on the verb. 

200. Object-suffixes exert some influence on the verb 
in consequence of their attracting the tone from it to 

* In these three cases e is not a connecting- vowel ; it is to be 
explained by J 59«. 
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themselves, or to the connecting-vowel, or to a subject- 
suffix. 

a. The suffixes DjD' and ]p' as they retain the tone 

under all circumstances, render the first stem-vowel in 
the perfect of the unaugmented conjugation indefinite. 

The same rule holds good for the suffix f', except in 
the 3rd pers. fem. sing. pf. (198 b), and in the case next 
following : — 

b. When a full connecting-vowel or the syllable An 
appears (195 f.), it receives the tone ; and the first stem- 
vowel in the perfect of the unaugmented conjugation 
becomes indefinite: in other moods and conjugations 
the last, if it be short, suffers this change. 

c. When the connecting- vowel disappears (198) and 
the suffix receives the tone (198^), the last syllable of 
the verb is treated as a toneless closed syllable (58 a). 

rf. When, however, the tone remains on the verb 
(198^), the A of the termination -AT is nevertheless 
unchanged,* and the first stem-vowel of the perfect of 
the unaugmented conjugation becomes indefinite. 

e. When the verb ends in a vowel (199) the tone 
comes to lie immediately before the suffix, and in con- 
sequence the first stem-vowel of the perfect of the un- 
augmented conjugation becomes indefinite. 

On the other hand, in the plural of the imperative and 
imperfect the stem-vowel, if A, is in this case preserved ; 
thus, from V^)^ ' to hear; we have WDl^ and ^^^n , 
but ^>iyDlt^ and myDtt^/l .' 



* Cp. J 211 ^, etc. 
^ Comp, the plurals of nouns vntli oiv^ stem-vowel (11 1 d). 
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201. Object-suffixes affect the terminations of the 
verb as follows : — 

a. The feminine termination -AT of the 3rd pers. sing, 
pf. is preserved in its entirety before all suffixes (198^, 
200 rf). 

b. Similarly the feminine subject-suffix Ti of the 2nd 
pers. sing. (90^). 

c. The feminine plural-ending -NA in the impf. is re- 
placed by the plural without determination of gender -U, 

as ''^nnn.^ ^sTro^ii.' 

rf. The uncurtailed termination UN frequently occurs 
(198^). 

e. Instead of the form -l/Y with the vowel «, and with 
the final consonant rejected* is substituted for the full 
subject-suffix D/Y, as ^inoii , ^in'»*?Vn. 

This points to an old form -tum, 'antUm (possibly too with -n), 
the long termination of which reminds one of the plural of nouns and 
verbs.* 



^ Cant. i. 6. ^ Jar. il 18. • Cp. §§ 134, 127^. 

* On the application of this chapter to weak roots as well as 
strong ones, see J J 206—248. 



CHAPTER XVIL— MODIFICATION OF VERBS 
BY PREFIXED WORDS AND BY POSITION. 

202. The form of the verb is susceptible of alteration, 
not only by words attached at the end (suffixes), but 
also by a few at the beginning. The attaching in this 
as in other cases consists in the two words receiving but 
one accent. Here, of course, it remains on the verb, 
but is sometimes shifted ; sometimes left in its old 
position, with a weakened force. 

203. The conjunction WA- ^and' (181) is capable of 
preceding a verb so as not to express a simple con- 
nection of two sentences (WA copulative) but a close 
relation, as, for instance, between an event and its sequel, 
or its effect (*and — subsequently^ 'and — consequently*): 
here it is called WA consecutive, 

a. When prefixed to the imperfect the conjunction in 
this sense retains its full vowel, sharpened further by the 
doubling of the following consonant (61 tf, 64^), as 



» J 



The tone of the verb recedes (65 a) by rule, ex- 
cept (i.) when the vowel that should lose the tone 
is long by nature, or lengthened by the resolution 
of weak consonants (49 f), and (ii) when the vowel 
that is to receive the tone stands in a closed syllable, 
or is a patah. 
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The reason of this is that patah can only stand thus in the case 
of virtual doubling (61 e), and then the syllable is regarded as 
closed. 

The exception (ii.) does not apply to cases in which -ay loses the 
tone : see JJ 210 ^/, 218 ^, 227 e, 237 c, 

b. There are some imperfects in which the last syllable, 
that forbids the recession of the tone, has a long vowel 
simply because it is accented, while another stem with a 
short vowel is equally admissible. In these forms the 
position of the tone remains unchanged, but the choice of 
its stem- vowel is not influenced by it, as (n^!?iJ^) ^2?l'!3 
(227). 

c. With the perfect the WA consecutive has the same 
form as the ordinary conjunctive (181). It is distinguished 
solely by its influence on the verb, which consists in its 
giving the tone to the subject-suffixes of the singular 
that would else be toneless : the first stem-vowel is 
nevertheless preserved by the influence of the secondary 

tone, as (Jinp*?) rn]}7\, (TblP\ n!?D^, — not *TSV^. 
^▼:J-T'^ jt:'-it: vt:/t/ irrriT:' jt:»-j: 

*Tsr\^ , etc. 

d. Yet, besides, when in pause (205 d), the tone re- 
mains on the stem, in cases where the tone of a word 
in close connection immediately follows the verb (65 b\ 
as HDS) Jimn ' and thou shalt consequently kill the pass- 

-/» T :i-T: T. • J- 

over* \ the like commonly takes place when the last 
stem-vowel (once a short one) has been lengthened by 
the absorption of a weak consonant (49 f.). 

e. The feminine and plural terminations of the bare 
stem (in the third person of the perfect), which often lose 
the tone through the influence of a long stem- vowel or 
of a doubled consonant, not unfrequently recover this 
tone after WA consecutive. 
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204, a. Often, though not uniformly, the prohibitory 
adverb !?Nt (171 ^) has the same influence on the im- 
perfect as WA consecutive, as (jrr) in^"!?K ^ let him not 

know' The shorter form is employed here (187^), in a 
voluntative sense, wherever it exists. 

b. Thus too in the single case of the interrogative 
pronoun HD (87) in an adverbial sense = * how^ as 6^p^) 
T^^I^'ilD ^ how he rejoices' 

205. A verb is influenced by position in a weighty 
pause as follows : — 

a. An A which remains a in spite of the ordinary 
tone, here almost always becomes o (^jd), as (T>^) *T^, 

(rrh) rrh\ 

"»•:-▼ ▼ :att 

b. Similarly l, which with the tone is sounded e^ 
becomes in some forms 6 {6y c), as C^^y ■)Jl'T . 

c. When there exist two forms similar in meaning but 
differing in the last stem-vowel, the one with A is mostly 
used in pause {6Sa), elsewhere that with i, as Jllifn 

j~ T -A«— v/..- AT : V V" : » 

d The tone generally remains on the stem, notwith- 
standing the prefixed words that else would remove it, 

as (riynttfv rvf^m , (riD'n) nb'^i . 

*▼ ; " it: t :at t : r-#T- at- 

e. In various forms the tone is drawn back from the 
feminine and plural terminations on to the stem, as 

J t ; It tat t j : it ' a" t j ; • a • ^Tr at 

yC Besides vowels that have become indefinite (62 b), 
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the tone causes the restoration of a lost AY (63) in 
this case, as (-llDi) VlDi from UDi = '):D^, (^bm -Vbl^V 

' >T ATT J : • f,r: • 

g. In some imperfects the tone remains on the 
feminine termination -IN and the plural ending -UN 
when they are preserved entire, but it loses its obscuring 
influence on the preceding vowel,^ as (^Rll-O^ TH^IJ^i 
Opn/in) ypl^T\ , OJTIS'') pJT13^ which exists by the side 

of -inia^ . 

A*»T • 



' Cp. } 203 b. 



CHAPTER XVIIL— SYNOPSIS OF THE FORMS 
OF THE UNAUGMENTED CONJUGATION. 

A. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

206. a. The abstract stem of the unaugmented root is 
here formed with u (especially in transitive verbs), or 
with A (especially in intransitive verbs), or in rare cases 
with I. Phonetic laws (46) regularly require the stem- 
vowel A in roots in which the last radical is a guttural, 
and generally in those which have the middle radical of 
such a kind. 

Unless there is a distinct reason for changing it, the 
position of the stem-vowel is after, and not, as generally 
in the noun (137 ff.), before the middle radical. The 
first radical has to receive an indefinite- vowel (36 n, 47 ^), 
— n/lb *write\ b'St^ ' eat\ TST^ ' kill\ DJlH ' seal\ ilV 

• •••• ^* ^» "• 

• • • • • 

* work ' ; with the tone thrown forward on to the fol- 
lowing word, — "iJID etc. If, however, the tone passes 

on to a cohortative suffix (192), the stem- vowel becomes 
shifted — HD/D ' be king now' \ or it becomes indefinite, 

and the two half-syllables are contracted,^ — MKURA, 
MEKERA rripD ^ sell now. Yet we also find examples 

like nDyD. Before object-suffixes the stem- vowel is 

generally shifted, — rrHJID . 



* Compare a parallel case in § 126 b. 
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Examples with A as stem-vowel are — VOp ^ hear] 
W. '^Uy ^^P 'lie down;' nypif^ ; ^ysp^\ in pause 
nyoi^: the position of the stem-vowel in the last two 
instances should be noted. 

b. Plural: — The accented termination -^ (-tJN) 
generally renders the stem-vowel indefinite, — •I'ppj^ ' eat 

yCy' ^yy} * destroy ye;* it is but seldom that the vowel 
merely suffers a change of position, — -TOJ^. 

In pause the stem receives the tone, as Whn, -l^liT 
* remember ye, •')'?i>^. 

c. Feminine Singular: — The accented termination i 
(in) affects the stem in a similar manner to that of the 
plural. Thus the usual form is, — HDy * stand;' less 
frequently ''Py ' exult' 

In pause, and a few times in other positions, we find, 
•^n^J? ^ go over,' "^^^Dj? ^enchant' 

Examples with A as stem-vowel are: — ^H/ip ^ open, 
^jpjTT ; in pause X\)yQ ' rejoice' 

The aspiration in npy and the like is noticeable as a relic of 
the time when the preceding stem-vowel was audible (45 b). 

In a form like ^DDp the original place of the stem-vowel is 
occupied by its kindred indefinite-vowel. 

d. Feminine Plural \ — The stem here remains un- 
altered and receives the toneless suffix -NA, — TO*)Iirr 

^ gird ye onl XVSif^ or in shortened form l^Dtt^ (S9^). 

207. Weak Roots (94 1: — ^■).— The phonetic laws are 
here applied in the following manner : — 

a. First radical ^ : — According to x\i\^ WCvs. \% Vi^sX^ 
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together with its indefinite-vowel (53), — (ntin) ]Jn 

'givel liJp, l^^ 'draw near; -t£>^ (-I-), W} andWp 
(-U.),W. • ' 

The ^ is, however, retained in Qp^ * avenge \ HH^ * /^^,' etc. 

The ^ of rTp7 ^ take' is treated in the same way. 
Thus, although Xy^ and "^ripp are occasionally found, 
we usually have nj2, in pause Dp; ^'^^ ^Hp, in pause 

mp ; rrp. 

^. First radical, a Semivowel :^ — The same thing 
generally takes place here (50^), as where the initial 
is ^ :— (l*?! 'go') !tj? WLIK, "H^, n^!?, J|D^, O^, in pause 
•id!?, d!?.— from 1^^ 'sit; yys 'descend; TV) ' to know; 
nni ' /^ ^W/ we have ^tt^ , l"] , in , in . 

The semivowel is however retained in tt^T» 'possess ' (K^'TI, 50 «), 
piypour'(\>T\,Son), 

r. /^p>j/ radical >^ : — This is preserved, — ^i^J 'eat; etc. 

d. Last radical a Semivowel :— This is treated as Y, 
and A is taken as a stem-vowel. The AY thus formed 
changes into ai {SOg) in the bare stem ; but disappears 
before an accented suffix (63). Before a toneless one 
beginning with a vowel it undergoes no alteration, only 
losing its Y (50^) before one beginning with a con- 
sonant. Accordingly we find n^fl R*AY 'see; H'TT ' 6e; 
Tvpy 'do'; Wl, ''J^T; in pause (with the tone receding 
on to the stem), — ^'V^ 'entreat' ; H^M BKA(y)na * weep; 

At J T ^ . J 

* In the lexicons all verbs of this class are treated as beginning 
with *» because of the phonetic change mentioned in § 5o«, and 
the old habit of confounding roots with the 3rd pers. sing, of the 
perf, (94 n). 
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e. Last radical "^x — ^The stem-vowel becomes A, as in 
the preceding class, and the )^y unless followed by a 
vowel, then becomes lost (49 a) ; — i<1p * cry^ Wljp , li^'^p . 
in pause W"lp • 

«S 'go forth* (from «2{V), J)«i:, ^«2J, in pause WSJ, is a 
solitary instance with I as stem-vowel. 

Confusion in the classes of weak verbs (arising from the seeming 
analogy between .IJ^I and !)>^X, though the one stands for r*ayu, 

the other for wci'u) has produced in one instance HJ^J^S . 

/. Compact roots : — Here the stem-vowel, which is 
always U, is placed before the middle radical, without 
any helping-vowel being introduced after the latter. 
The simple stem acquires the appearance of a biliteral 
root (56^), — D"T DUMM 'be silent^ Zlb 'turn' V3 (once 
/^) * roll! Before a termination that begins with a vowel, 
the third radical is, according to rule, once more audible, 
— n-W 'UZZA 'be strong^ ^3") 'rejoice ye,' W 'shear* or 

with the tone on the stem IDT, Mil . 

The doubling is disregarded (56^) in the examples ''^"rmp and 

J' TJT 

^^ " illi^ ' curse y now, for me J 

In but one root of this class we find the imperative treated as 
triliteral, — ^TW (doubtless from TTttf) * lay waste.' 

g. Hollow roots: — The stem -vowel (U, A, or I) re- 
gularly precedes the middle radical, uniting with it 
according to the fixed laws (50/, g) ; the long vowel 
thus formed retaining the tone; — J11D MUWT 'die, 
TTW ' turn then * (but sometimes like TVy)p ' stand up '), 
•ll^li^ 'return* ID-p; T*7 DIYN 'judge* HJU 'understand 

^ Cp. above ip). 
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now,' Un 'strive* "^^h 'pass the night' \ )!0, BAW' 'go 
in; -IKb , ^Kh . 

In the feminine plural, however, the termination of 

which begins with a consonant, the micjdle radical is 

expelled after the kindred stem-vowel (50 1:, 60^), as 
T\^^ QU(W)MNA. 



B. IMPERFECT MOOD. 

208. a. The stem is the same as in the imperative. 
When a guttural stands as middle or last radical, the 
stem-vowel is commonly A ; yet this is not always the 
case, e. g, DUr * he roars' 

• 

The subject-prefixes all end in A ; but, being attached 
to stems that begin with two consonants, and accordingly 
standing in a closed toneless syllable, they are changed 
into i (61 d) or, after the i^ of the ist pers. sing, into 
e {46 a), 

6, First person; Singular :-^'lOi\lA ' I remember;' v^ith 
loss of tone ""IDW: with A WItfK '/ ask! in pause 
^i^li^i^: with the accented cohortative suffix niD2^>^ 

AT : V /T : : » 

*/ will observe,' in pause with the tone on the stem 
mom . Plural .-—With i, — liO , " IDO , bmi^ , b^"^^ . 

c. Second person ; Singular: — This is in all respects 
analogous ; — *lDt£^D ' thou observest,' "1DTJ1, rTDDJI * thou 
art amazed; "IHIIJI 'thou choosest.' Plural: — The tcr- 

■AT J 

mination -u (which at times even now remains -un) 
receives the tone, and the stem-vowel becomes inde- 
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finite (62 <J), — ^tnin TADRUSHU *ye seek: In pause 
the tone is restored to the stem, — 'ibtt^JI, -in^^JI 'ye 

A : • at: • -^ 

let loose! 

Feminine ; Singular : — The termination -i has exactly 
the same influence as the last, — OmD 'thou treadest! 
"•Ipptt^il 'thou restestJ Plural: — Here the stem always 
keeps the tone, — n^ityjl *ye dwell, TOJ^Dli^Jl 'ye hear! 

d. Third person : — This follows completely the analogy 
of the others,— nbi:r\ pyP 'he shouts! Plural, ^Dttf^, 

in pause -ll^T etc. 

A • 

Feminine : — The prefix TA- here is different in sense 
from that in the second person. The forms are, — 
nbtC^ri , "IDlfr/l . Plural, r^rk^TS ' they cut off; etc. 

209. A guttural, as first radical, modifies the vowel of 
the subject-prefix (46) as follows : — 

a: An i^ that remains a consonant* introduces e, — 
IDK^ , IDi^^ * he binds! When, however, the tone deserts 

the stem, a is usually retained, — ')'^P>^J {-as- produced 

by the two half-syllables -dse-, 47 ^ 39, 59 ^) ; yet not 
always, — IIDi^V 

' ' J \ VIV 

b, n introduces e, for example, in *TTn 'drive out' 
(^3'7nJ1), and also, as an alternative form, elsewhere. 

A J rf 

Yet, as a rule, a is retained, — T\TV 'he killed! In the 
first person singular, however, e is called for by the pre- 



* When this is not the case, it falls under the head of weak con- 
sonants : see } 210^. 
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sence of an ^ in the prefix, — -^^HK- The syllable of 
the prefix is never closed. 

■ 

c, n aJ^d y, everywhere but in the first person singular, 
require the pure a^ and the syllable of the prefix, in 
spite of the usual influence of the gutturals (47 ^), is 
often closed. Thus we find HJ^ and Hi^ ^he works,* 

• • 

^\>TV^ and IpH'' ^ ke enquires' But here, also, e is 
-»■•'" -'••" . . 

employed in the first person singular, — *T3W^=*T2yi^» 

and iprw = "iprr« . 

210. Weak Roots are affected by the phonetic laws 
as follows : — 

a. First radical ^ : — Sometimes (i.) no change is under- 
gone by the J, especially when it is followed by a 
guttural ;— HDJ ' watch ') ^Sm) , (DTO 'go down!) ilTOJl , 

(D:iri 'please *) UVT . 

Commonly, however (ii.), assimilation takes place, 
even though but virtual (with gutturals, 61 e) ; — (^9J 

</air) *?bK, *?b\ nnj 'give*) ir)K, mriK, ];?/), -]r»r), 

once "l-H^ (JlHi 'go down*) TT^^^^ with the doubling ne- 
glected (56 h). 

The 7 of T\{^ ' take * is in like manner assimilated, — npJl etc. 

6. First radical a Semivowel: — Like ^, the semi- vowel 
is sometimes (i.) assimilated (51 a), — {pl^ 'pour out*) piv 

In other verbs (ii.) it is expelled (50^), as in the im- 
perative, — (1^1 'go*) If'^K 'ILIK for 'IWLIK, "^^^5 (with 

recession of the tone) ; with -NA TOD^JI . 
In otYi^xs^ again (iii,), it is contracted "with, the i of the 
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prefix (50/),— (niD^ 'be good') apv» (UD^ ' take possession 
of) ^T> (Yy'=Vin 'advise') ^if^K (with object-suffix 
the 2nd pers. sing. fern.). 

c. First radical K : — The i^ sometimes i^^ preserves its 
guttural power (209^). 

Elsewhere (ii.), it is expelled {/[f) a) ^ — (7W 'go away') 
'h\ri TiziLi for Tl'ziLl, {n^rxt^ 'come') i^ri^ WA-YITI for 

wa-yi'ti* (wa consecutive, 181). 

Elsewhere, again, (lii.) the consonant is absorbed by the 
original A of the prefix, thus producing A, now 6 (49 c)y — 
(^D» 'eaf) ^^DN" ; in pause the stem- vowel is l—^^)^ - "^^N^ > 
pause '^OiiT) . With the tone drawn back, the converse 
takes place, — 'IDii'^l' ^^ pause 'IDii'^. With -NA we find, 

d. Last radical a Semivowel : — This, as in the impera- 
tive (207 d), is treated as Y and A taken as a stem- 
vowel ; but, instead of the -AY thus formed becoming -ai 
(e), the Y is dropped (50^) and the A becomes e; — 

0^ = ^n ' build ' ) ran** , W = '•toy ' make ') r(^T • 

The gutturals in vn = ^''n 'be' and •)Tr = ''^n ' H've' t|ke an 
indefinite-vowel, but do not modify it (42 b\ and the vowel of the 
prefix, unless preceded by ^( , becomes /. Thus we have HTTJ » 

XVrr^ , and not TVTV or TX^XX' . 

jv : i» jvv:iv jv-:i- 

When the tone becomes lost the AY disappears alto- 
gether i^l)—^^ = ^^V'go up')^Tj (On = Da 'weep') 
•1MJ1 ; but in pause -VDl^ or in full ]VDZl''. Consequently, 
when the tone has to recede, there arise forms ending 
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in two consonants {yj a), — (^^0^=*"^ ^ take prisoner ^^ 

niirjn, on = •»« 'spirV) n wa-yinz (51 a, 56^), ^nj?i 

• • • 

— I with the tone, here becoming ^, — (1K"1 = ^K"1 ^ see') 
)Xy^} Usually, however, this ending is avoided by the 

insertion of a helping-vowel (59^), — 1^2=^J2 'build') 

\y^ , !?;;i , ^"^n = nn 'be kindled') ^r\^^ : with e ini, corji = 

lyn * ze/^;^</^r*) i^JTDI : before the termination ny, H^MJl 
tabka(y)na (50^). 

From •'♦m we have (50 i) ^H"! , and thence (56 /^ 50 ^) ^PPI . 

e. Last radical K : An A is here required as stem- 
vowel, and after it the K disappears (49 a), unless followed 
by a vowel;— (K2JD 'find') K2JDK, with -NA TOS^^Dn 

{e as in imper.) ; but -li^i^O? ' ^^ pause ^J^jJD^ . 

/. Compact roots : — The stemrvowel according to rule 
is placed before the middle radical, so that the vowel 
of the prefix comes to stand in an open syllable and re- 
mains A (now <?), or, following the analogy of the strong 
root, changes into I (now e) ; so soon, however, as the 
tone passes on to a termination the vowel of the prefix 

becomes indefinite (62^) : — (TD 'plunder') DJl TABUZZ, 

Mnn ; (P"1 ' rejoice') r\T\n ; with -NA TO'^non (e inserted 

or rather retained from an earlier form, 56 i) from 22D 
'go round'-, ("TID 'be bitter') ^DJ; [UOt 'be wasted') 

ntn and ^tii^n . 



J T 



In other cases the doubling is transferred to the 



^ On the dropping of the final ^i^, see J 49 <i ; and on the vowel of 
the prefix, § 46 d. 
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first radical, — (DDl ^ be silent') DT, ^DT or ^DT, in 
pause with A IDT ; li^r\ ; (^^ * be weak *) ^^'l (^^^ ^^^^ 
remaining on the ultima through the influence of the 
double ^). 

A few examples have the doubling both before and after the 
stem- vowel ;—(DDJl ' be perfect') !)D<n^ ; (JlHtt^ 'bow') !)rw^ (48, 
61^): and some roots are treated as strong ones, — (pn ^pity') 

prr. 

g. Hollow roots : —The semivowel is (i.) sometimes 
retained,— (mn 'breathe') mT, (17)2^ 'shout') rmr\\— 

especially when the last radical is likewise a semi-vowel, 
— TXb" YALWAY from n^ = 'n^ 'adhere' XVXX^ YAHYAY 

from vn = •»'»n ' ij^; 

But (ii.), commonly, the stem-vowel is placed before 
the middle radical, and accordingly absorbs it (So/,^) ; 
the vowel of the prefix thus comes to stand in an 
open syllable, and so remains A {p)y or after the 
analogy of the strong root I (e) : — (Dl^ ^flee') M^ 

YANUWS, J^DI^Jl , (^^:i ' leap ') b'^T YAGIYL, xhyi , (Kll ' go 

in') ^Sy^ YABAW', ra^inJ^ and nr^nn, following the 

analogy of compact roots ; * (1^12 ' be ashamed') tt^OI Yl- 

BAWSH. -"Itthiin. 

J 

In the jussive form (187^), however (iii.), the middle 
radical is expelled after the stem-vowel (50^), — JlID 
' die ' Jlb^ YAMUT for YAMUWT, JlD^^l ; ^TS WA-YAGIL ; in 

pause ^V *Jiy) 'TJ^J but in other positions (^^y 'faint') 

' Cp. also § 49 A. 
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Perhaps the same process is to be assumed when the stem-vowel 
of the full form sounds A ; so that Ki;il''') arises from the loss of 

T- 

the 1 and later union of the A and K into A (6) : cp. § 49 c. 



C. PERFECT MOOD. 

211. a. The stem is of concrete formation and sounded 
with two short stem-vowels, the first always A, the 
second either A or (chiefly in intransitive verbs) I 
or u: but the subject-suffixes that by nature or 
for specific reasons receive the tone, introduce modi- 
fications in them. Thus it is to be observed that the 
stem-vowel I, according to rule, changes into A before 
subject-suffixes.^ 

6, First person: — The subject-suffixes — sing, -tiy plur, 
-nu — are toneless, and so effect no alteration in the 
stem. When, however, they are prefixed with WA con- 
secutive (203 c), or receive an object-suffix, the tone 
advances to the subject-suffix. Thus ^jri"1DK, */ said* 

in pause >mDK {67 a),— ^iyy^\ ^ri^lOD (A-u) '/ was 

little;' ^yytyO'we observed;' J)^iJ3n * we desired:'— ''TW'Ot'S 

Ij-r ' :att • : "it : 

^ and I shall accordingly hear;* with an object-suffix 
•WJiny 'I bore him: "" 

«• • • • 

c. Second person ; Singular: — Here, too, the subject- 
suffixes — masc. ta, fem. -t (which, regularly before 
object-suffixes and occasionally elsewhere, appears in 
its original form -ti) are toneless; — TV^^ * thou fellest,' 

in pause J1^3^: fem., — i^lDT * thou rememberedst* '^PHOi^ 

^ t:att' ' : : -t ' : : - t 

* Cp. § 6Sa,d ; and for the reverse process, § 212 «. 
^ On the \ see § 62 a ; and on the 7, see § 61 d. 
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(34^, 35) 'thou saidst;'—rhpy}:—rhy (-U-) 'tkou wast 
adle/^rh^"^, etc. 

A guttural as last radical produces, in the feminine, forms like 
FWD^O 'thou heardest' (47^). 

In ]J1^ *^V^' the last radical is assimilated, — il/l^, fem. with 

T "T 

object-suffix JirPiHil^ . 



J • 



Plural: — The subject-suffix is always accented, and 
affects the stem like a heavy suffix (129, 131^), — 
aniDT, D/jyT, imry *you forgot ;'—vf\Xh the A changed 

into e or / (61 d), DJIt^T *you took possession of I Di^?^^^ 
*^^w asked' 

d. Third person : — This is indicated by the stem 
without any subject-suffix, the second stem-vowel A 
only changing into o in pause ; as "1DK ' he said,* in pause 

"1DK ;— YDH * it is leavened! ^3^ * he was able! 

AT T • •• T ' T 

The same stem is sometimes in use as a noun : for example 
bn:i , !?^:i , and \rX^ 'great; mT> ' little! 

TT T -T ' V 

Feminine : — The accented termination -AT is only in 
a few instances preserved complete ; commonly it is 
shortened into A (54^). The action of the tone is not, 
as in the noun, on the first stem-vowel, but on the 
second (62 b) ;* — (the rare form) rhVA * she went away;* 

^ If the theory advocated in J 1 11 ^ n. be true, one would expect 
that the perfect having a concrete stem, anciently bore its accent 
on the last syllable, and accordingly that this should retain its full 
vowel as in the nouns of the class B i (143). But the distinction 
between noun and verb, being more recent than that between 
abstract and concrete (or attribute and substaxvc€^^Tcva>j\\»s^\iRssv 
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(the usual one) rtl'^'^ ' ske went down;' in pause, with the 

stem accented, TWS^ ,— miD * she became heavy' When, 

however, an object-suffix is attached, the first stem- 
vowel becomes lost, — C^UCf *j'^^')^pjri3ttt>; in pause — 

(C)13-^ ' overflow ') '»pJ1S)l3ltf . 

JAT T ; 

Plural: — The termination -«;/, which is almost always 
shortened into an accented -«, affects the stem in the 
same manner as the feminine termination : — ^^DK, ^b3^» 

in pause -I^DK, •I^D'*; with object-suffix ^^^SlOtt^. No 

* AT T aTt' •' • J T : 

special form is here in use for the feminine. 

212. Weak Roots. The only variations in the 
perfect are such as are required by the weakness of the 
middle or of the last radical. 

a. Last radical a Semivowel : — Here the second stem- 
vowel is in the simple stem A, but before subject- 
suffixes I, while the last radical is treated as a Y. 

Accordingly in the third person, as the semivowel is 
lost (50 b\ and the A becomes, not e (as in the imperfect 
2\od\ but <?, we have forms like HJ^'l RA'ay and JlTn 

J^ ' jT T TT 

* he saw.* The semivowel does not reappear before the 
feminine and plural endings except in iTDn and VDH 

from ^DH = IDH ' take refuge' Everywhere else AY is lost 
together with the tone (63) ;— f'lW = ItO; 'make') fe^, 

/llW, from 'asayC, 'asayat; /T^H from HAYAYAT. 

marked by the same difference of accent that before had served to 
point out the other. It is, moreover, to be noted that a change of 
accent signifies that an object-suffix is about to follow, etc. The 
change of use may be paralleled by the frequent employment of 
one de/nonstrative word (tf. g. TA-) in several distinct senses. 
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The general custom, however, of curtailing the feminine 
-AT into -A was applied to these cases; and, as this 
would produce a form identical with that of the single 
stem ( r\**tl from HAY AY AT = mn from HAY AY), the ter- 

minations were suffixed twice, the second time in the 
curtailed shape : — n/ltoy , H/IKI , in pause 11/11^/ . 

Before object-suffixes, the T\ anyhow being preserved, 
this reduplication is needless, — V^)jW • 

With subject-suffixes we find — ^JT'K") from ra'itI 

(so/), ^Ti^'^y r)'^, i^m, DJl^n. Wa consecutive 
generally introduces no change of tone. 

The only instance of a root of this kind being treated as a strong 
one is ^TshU from l^t^ * be safe J 

b. Last radical K : — In this case A is taken as a stem- 
vowel, and the K, unless followed by a vowel, is dropped 
in pronunciation (49^),— '»J1«2{D, DDKHiD, S2^D, HKHiO, 

c. Compact roots : — The root is here (i.) often treated 
as strong; — ^^^H ^ pierce^ "T1D ^be rebellious^ TT^ 'fleel 
TT2 ' plundevy etc. 

ii. Commonly, however, the first stem-vowel is dis- 
carded and the second is placed before the middle 
radical, — pi (56^) ' crushy in pause p*T; (^TT Hive') "H. 

iii. When the feminine termination is added the tone 
remains on the stem, — (JiJin ^ be awe'Struck*) — T\Pn^ 
but it advances after WA consecutive if the middle radical 
be doubled, — Hiim; if, however, this is not the case the 
stem retains the tone, — i^T^ * burn ') miT) . 

iv. In the plural, on the other hand, the tettcccccaJ^^^v 
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is usually accented, — (M"l ' be many') ^H"!, yet at times 
^3*1 and MH'y with WA consecutive always, e,g, Wni. 

V. In the addition of subject-suffixes, in order to 
avoid the concurrence of three consonants, the rule is to 
append to the stem the nominative-ending -U (iion.) 
which has lost its N (54^). This vowel before light 
suffixes carries the tone, — (DDT ^consider') ^Jl^Dj; but 
with heavy suffixes we find-^-(!l!in ^ feast') Urt\^r[: with 

WA consecutive, — {\>pn ' engrave *) J^^prn. 

• • • 

A single exception here is si^D/l » in pause !)^D/1 from DDJl * be 

: i- : AT 

perfect' {^(i g). 

d. Hollow roots : — A root of this kind is (i.) is some- 
times treated as a strong one; — i^TOi 'die') y\^y (C)^ 
*famt') ^y^ . 

ii. Generally, however, the middle radical is lost. 
The two stem-vowels A+A thus unite into A (50^, now 
(not 0) ; for instance Dp QAM from QAWAM * he stoodl 

T 

TXO^ Dtp SAM from SAWAM * he placed ;' SI BA* from 

BAWA' * he went in^ ^\^^\ ^pjlf DAYAN-AN-NI ' he judged 

me' Similarly A + U unite into AU, 6; as BAWUSHTI, 
BAUSHTI, now ^Jltt^l '/ was ashamed;' ^^210 TAUBNU 
from TAWUBNU, 'we were good; -11^21. When a stem 
with A-A receives a subject-suffix, the first stem-vowel 
and the semivowel are together expelled (63) ; in 
stems with A-l this happens 'even without such a suffix : 
— JIDp, TSyO 'thou turnedst round; "^JIDtin, DJIKn,' 



^ The qomeg here is due to the loss of the K in pronunciation ; 
see above (b). 
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DJnii^S)^ ^ and you are in consequence become wanton i ilD 
MIT from MAWIT, ' he died' but PiU^ from MAWATTA. 

111. Some verbs with Y as their middle radical at 
times lose their first stem-vowel, and placing their 
second (l) before the semi- vowel/ suffer contraction 
(50/) : here, too, the connecting-vowel u ' is assumed, 
— ^Jni^^n, Jn'iin from lU ' distinguishl IH 'contend^ yet, 
parallel with these, I\12 , J121 . 

D. INFINITIVES. 

213. a. The First Infinitivej which is used as a noun 
(193), has a stem identical with, or at least similar to, the 
imperative; — "i5t zkur 'rememberings rop ' sending ^ 

K'lD * calling^ lO * distinguishing : ' it is also found 
with the feminine termination, T^pyl 'cleaving to,' 
nyDli^, — nyp\ * becoming grey,* 

In verbs that lose their ^rst radical the feminine termination in -T 
(54^) is the regular one ; — (yil ^know^) jiyT d'at, also nyi, — 
{^Ij'y)' take possession of) r\^^ RASHT,— H/IJ V/V^ ') Jl/1 tint, 
also JlJl TANT, and perhaps];?)/! TINTIN ; — ^'p^Uake') Jinp. 
Also, in verbs of which the last radical is a semivowel, in the full 
form -AT, which in accordance with § 50 d? suffers contraction ; 
—0^:1 'reveal') rth:ii gla(w)at, glat,— OK") 'see') /lli^n 

• 

r'a(w)at, r'at. 

b. The Second Infinitive, used only as an adverb, has 



^ Cp. above (c). ^ Cp. above (p\. 
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the stem-vowels A-A (144^); — ^Vi^^^to take away^ 

ttJl^, — and in some verbs with a semivowel as last 

radical, the feminine termination in addition, — JliK") 
ra*a(w)at. 

In weak roots: — ^tH ^rob^) ^^0 SHALL for SHALAL (212^), — 
(JlID * die') Jlto MAT for mawat. It is only in a few hollow roots 
that the first form takes the place of this, — ]>^, ^n. 

E. PARTICIPLE. 

214. The stem of the perfect sometimes reappears as 
a participle, — ^T^ * being greats k|?D * being ftdl,' I'lD^ 

* fearing*: — But usually the participle is formed with 
the stem-vowels A-I (145 b), — '^p Agoing, K2{^^ ^ going 

out^ y^^ ^ going round' However, where the femi- 
nine termination is reduced to / the stem A-A (145^) 
comes instead of that of the masculine — tHt YALADT 

* bearing^ 



rjv 



In hollow roots the former manner is the fixed one : while in 
verbs that have a semivowel for their last radical, the measure a-a 
is adopted, as 0^2=>J2 ' builcT) n^i banay,— HK"), etc. 



THE PASSIVE VOICE, 



215. Of this voice nothing remains — unless we add 
a few doubtful perfects — except the Participky which 
according to rule has the measure A-tJ (144 ^r), — 
J'7/7» * lovedy ]^T^1 ^ given^ "^H^ ^ overcome' 
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Weak roots: — ijtoV 'Asuw * made\ but more commonly ^feW 

T J T 

'asuy, the last radical being preserved for the sake of distinction 
from the otherwise identical form -Ytt^y *asayu or asawu, 3rd pers. 

pi. pf. — 7.*)D MAWtJL ' circumcised^ 

The measure A-I (144^) is also employed in an equi- 
valent sense, — "^Vtk *boundl H^tt^D ^anointed* 

Weak roots :-^U^ SAwIm (63) ^ placed^ 



•^ 



CHAPTER XIX.— SYNOPSIS OF THE FORMS 

OF THE INTENSIVE CONJUGATION AND 

OF QUADRILITERAL ROOTS. 

216. The Intensive Conjugation includes all verbal 
forms with repeated radicals, and also those in which 
an insertion of W (95 a) is substituted for doubling of 
the middle radical. ' 

When the stem forms a dissyllable the measure of the 
active varies between A-I and A-A, and that of the 
passive, which is here preserved nearly perfect, is U-A. 
When three syllables are required (in forms that repeat 
the last two radicals, — a^y^y), the first syllable in the 
active, and the last in the passive, was pronounced 
with A, the other two syllables receiving the vocalisation 
given above for dissyllabic stems. 

The active admits some distinction into the abstract 
and concrete stem, because of the easy transition of the 
first vowel of the perfect A, standing as it does in a closed 
syllable, to I (61 ^. 

The conjugation of quadriliterals, which occur but 
unfrequently, is precisely similar to the intensive one : 
cp. § 147. 

A. ACTIVE VOICE, 
I. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

217. a. 127 'speak,' K^^Ill; fem. ^27, in pause 
nsi: plur. v/H 'praise ye' (also •*l^!?n, $6/). Gutturals 
call for A as their second stem-vowel : though in one 
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example I remains, — WSllf = HDlf^ * rejoice' Quadri- 
literal t]t^"1SI *he has spread out J 

m 

b. Last radical a Semivowel : — The last stem- vowel A 
when toneless becomes lost (63) together with the semi- 
vowel, — ^J GALLAY, ''^J; if accented, however, the -AY is 

merely changed into -ai {-e, 50^), — H?? -destroy* 

c. Compact roots: — Here one of three methods is 
adopted — 

(i.) The verb is treated as a strong root ; 

(li.) The last radical is disregarded, and the first two 

are repeated (a/9a^),— H^D^D SALSIL-A-HA 'lift her' ; 

(iii.) The last radical is retained, and a 1 is inserted 
before the middle one,— (*?*?y 'go in ') ^^V 'AWLIL ' hurt! 

d. Hollow roots : According to rule the last radical in 
this class of verbs is repeated {a^y^\ — (T)3 'stand') 
U15 KAWNIN 'set' nj^lD, etc. ;— or the middle one is 

passed by and the first and third are repeated {arya^). 



II. IMPERFECT MOOD. 

218. a. The vowels of the subject-prefixes, as standing 
in an open syllable, become indefinite (62), — "^57>JJ 

rb^'*, in pause vb^'^ ' he sends:' tt^*!''^ 'let him take posses- 

sion of, Quadriliteral (with object-suffix) HilDp'JD^ 'he 

'^* • • • 

lays her waste' 

b. Weak roots are treated as in the imperative; — 

(C132J 'chirp') ^^^\—b^'2 'measure') *?5^?K '/ endure' 

• • • • 

— (PD) y^yy* — ^with this exception that -AY whetv ^.cc^^^^^ 
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does not become -Al (S) but simply drops the Y, and A 
becomes e {210 d), — n^lTI, with the tone drawn back 
^^h^?'!]{56/) etc. 



III. PERFECT MOOD. 

219. a. The former of the two stem-vowels here, a, re- 
gularly becomes I ; for the sake of uniformity even before 
gutturals. The latter, too, commonly — in pause always 
— when there is no subject-suffix appended, sounds I ; 
but a preceding or following guttural or a subject-suffix 
requires A. Thus "131 (also 131) ; 1K3 Bl"lR ' Ae dug 

into' (with doubling neglected ^) . 1^2 BI"IR ^he kindled' 

(with virtual doubling, 6\e)\ 1131 ^he sacrificed^ inp 

*' he made hostel IQ^ * he taught^ in pause HHT , irjp , 

ID*? :--'»m31 , etc. 



• ;j- 



With three stem -vowels, — irnnp * he repeatedly went 
round! 

b. Last radical a Semivowel .\ — The last syllable of 
the root is here treated precisely as in the unaugmented 
conj ugation (212a); — ^/T'^? , H^D , etc. 

c. Last radical K : — The second stem-vowel chosen is 
always I, and the K unless followed by a vowel, is 
omitted in pronunciation (49^) ; — X\^]^^thou wilt fill ;^ 

d. Compact roots: — In these cases the stem is aug- 



* The fact of the i in the first syllable having sprung from A is 
here altogether lost sight of. 
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merited as in the imperative, but the stem-vowels follow 
the analogy of the strong perfect; — php ^be light') 
^}b?. 'iho^ shakesV {' treatest as light\ ^[h]>\ bbv) 
r\/y\y (the a having united with the W (50^) at a time 
previous to its becoming replaced by l) ; 22D and Mto . 

e. Hollow roots : — Here, again, a similar process takes 
place ;— (pa l^lto ; (*?0) b^b^ . 



IV. INFINITIVES. 

220. a. Few verbs have any but the first form of this 
mood in the intensive conjugation : the stem- vowel 
commonly remains A (147). In rare cases we also find 
a feminine form. — "^3*1, *^Q^> ^^^^ '^P. * chastising^ 
^12^? ' ^^king righteous' 



-»•» : 



Last radical a Semivowel : — Here the feminine form is the 
rule (213 a),— rii^^. 

b. The Second Infinitive (of the measure A-A; seldom 
occurs, — )k^\l * to be zealous^ 1D^. 

Last radical a Semivowel: — In verbs of this sort we have forms 
of the measure a-a without the feminine termination, — the final 
AY passing into Ai (^) ; — rn>D * to finish^ 



V. PARTICIPLE. 



221. This is augmented by the prefix MA- (loi ^? i., 
152^,^), the vowel of which, in accordance with § 62, 
becomes indefinite ;— 1310 , K^DD, 5\%:Q>^a Ati^"^ ^ ^^^- 
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yet also, as in the unaugmented conjugation (214) with 

A-A, n^jD , n^iaiD . 

B. PASSIVE VOICE} 

I. IMPERFECT MOOD. 

222. a. The subject-prefixes are of the same form as 
in the Active ; — tt^lK * I am sought;' in pause, — t^pl^* 

D?T)J1 (with virtual doubling, 61 e) ^ thou findest mercy ;* 

^ip^ 'he is blessed' (with doubling n^lected) ; W^'^.T) 

for ilKTJpijn (62 *, 56/) 

b. In weak roots, likewise, the passive differs from the 
active solely in the stem-vowels; — (103 = ^03 ^ cover') 
XXD'y^^'y ; i:SV^ 'stroke') ^VtV^I\ ; etc. 

In forms like ^^IH^ ' he is born' (^IH 'turn') yahuwlal, the 
b (u) is due to the expulsion of w (50 c), on the mistaken analogy, 
as it seems, of the active ^^^IT, where the b represents aw. 

II. PERFECT MOOD. 

223. This, too, is only distinguished from the Active 
by the stem-vowels, — 15!l 'he is stolen,' iDlJ 'it is deter- 
mined,' nn^:i ; T\n 'lie is killed; ^^ KULLAYO (contrary 
to § 56 rf) : — quadriliteral tt^BlDT ' it will become green'^ 

Last radical a Semivowel : — It must be remembered that here 
the second stem- vowel A can never change into l ; — IV^ CUW- 



WAYTA. 



^ The Imperative is wanting. 

^ The modified indefinite-vowel here is perhaps owing to the 
difficulty of passing abruptly from 23 to S) . 
' Job xxxiii. 25. 
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III. INFINITIVES. 

224. a, T\\^ first form which follows the measure U-A 
{147 e) is of infrequent occurrence,— ^JI^iiy'UNNAW-AT- 

A-HU ^Azs being-oppressed; (i. e. * his state oi oppression!) 
the second, of the measure U-A (147 /), still rarer, — 2321 * to 
be robbed,^ 

IV. PARTICIPLE. 

b. This, like the Active,- is formed by means of the 
stem-augment MA- (152 /), — ^DKD^ * gathered.' 



' O appears in this word, because it is a noun-measure : cp. 
^ 143 a with § 2iid, 



■ J 



CHAPTER XX.— SYNOPSIS OF THE FORMS 
OF THE CAUSAL CONJUGATION. 

225. In the Causal Conjugation the root is augmented, 
generally by the prefixion of H; but now and then 
we meet with an older form with T) (95 c). The 
measures were originally the same as in the intensive 
conjugation, — Active A- A or A-I, Passive U-A ; and 
similarly the concreteness of the stem of the perfect was 
made recognisable by the change of the first stem-vowel 
A into I. 

There was also a tendency to substitute a stem with 
I, as in § 149 Cy whenever this vowel would have to stand 
in an open syllable, or in a closed final accented one 
(57 b, 60 a). 

A. ACTIVE VOICE. 

I. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

226. a. In a closed syllable the second stem-vowel is 
regularly short, — 1??n ^make heavy ^ l^H HANGID 

' declare, T\TiT\ ^ cause to prosper , but in an open syllable 

it is long, and, except before object-suffixes, always re- 
tains the tone, — ^"^'^^^H ' make ye to pass over, T\Xv7^\\y — 
^n^^DKH ' cause him to eat* Sometimes the first stem- 
vowel becomes I (now e, owing to the guttural (6i d), — 
•P^^J?'^ * make ye deep,* 

6, First radical a Semivowel : — This becomes a vowel. 
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and the consequent diphthong is resolved (50^). 1 does 
not here, as at the beginning of a word (50 n) change 
into\--aro>) 0>r3>n (fem.) 'make good,' but (yil) ITfin 
' cause to know, ' ly^T^H . 

Sometimes, but very unfrequently, the 1 is assimilated (51 ^i), — 
•IJ^^^rr * establish! 



J' 



c. Last radical a Semivowel : — ^The A, which is chosen 
as the second stem-vowel, unites with the last radical 
regarded as Y (50^) ; H'lpn 'cause to meet] HllQ ' enlarge' 

In other examples the tone recedes, AY being regarded 
as not strong enough to retain the tone constantly ; — 
n^in HARB (63), !?JW3 ha'l(ay) 'cause to go up' Fem. 

O"!0» ''^JTl- 0^1 again, the A is replaced by i or e, — 
•Ityrrrr 'be ye silent;' in pause, — ^'^JIH for *^'>J^^^^ (49^), 
' bring ye to' 

d. Compact roots : — The last stem-vowel is in verbs of 
this class placed before the middle radical, — 2pn 'turn 

round! fem. ^^DH; J^H 'smear up one's eyesl i,e 'blind' 

•J"T ^"T •* "^ 

one; IDltfn * lay ye waste' 

e. Hollow roots: — ^The last stem-vowel is similarly 
placed before the middle radical, and the latter, when 
standing in an open syllable, disappears (50 r), but in an 
open one unites with the vowel; — T^'^ ' understand', 
Kjn (according to the analogy of other verbs of this 
class, in spite of the K becoming dropped in accordance 
with § 49^) or, in consequence of the syllable being 
opened by the loss of the K, KOn, ^ll^^in, etc. 
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II. IMPERFECT MOOD. 

« 

227. a. It is but very seldom that the vowel of the 
subject-prefix is preserved in an indefinite form (62), — 
rn^rr* YAHAWDAY ^ he praises;' as a rule the indefinite- 

vowel and the H next following are together lost (49/). 
The second stem-vowel is usually I (long through the 
influence of the tone) and only occurs as i or A in the 
shortened form (187^), w^hen the syllable it stands 
in is closed. Thus, — (^11 'divide') ^H^K 'ahabdil, 

shortened form— ^2^ ; {vh'^i 'prosper') Vrh'^T}, but rb^y ; 

O^y 'go over ') Ts'^l'ST^ (with I on account of the syllable 
being open). 

From ^iiDti^, with K dropped (147 «), we find a causal now 

pointed, apparently through some mistake, ^ITKOtt^Jl • yet see 
$ 229 n. 

b. First radical i (or, in a single instance, 7) : — Assi- 
milation with the following letter takes place ; — y'l^^l, 

WA-N AHANGID-LAHU ' and We declared to him' 

c. First radical a Semivowel : — This commonly unites 
with the stem- vowel A preceding it (50^) ; — (*^') 'bear') 
T^'IM^I'^I; QIO^ 'be good') l^D^K, llO^r^V But occa- 

sionally it preserves its consonant-power, — (pi^^ ' be 

upright') r\^;i^ 

d. First radical K: — The weak consonant is some- 
times treated Hke a semivowel (49^), — 63K 'eat') ^Dii^ 
'aha'kil. 

^. Zas^ radical a Semivcrwel : — This is regarded as Y, 
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and A is required as last stem-vowel. The AY thus 
formed now, as usual, loses Its y (50 b, c) — (1/^= v^ *go 
up') rbV}i 'AHA 'lay ; (IDi = Oi ' slay *) r\y YAHANKAY ; 

Oplir = •^pty ' drink ') J.'^p.l?^;?] |WA-TAHASHQAYNA. When 

the tone is shifted we have — ^VJ} (63) ; and, when in the 

shortened form the tone r,ecedes, — ^i^lj Tfini (SQ*?")* 

^1> -la^l* Ti?!; o^:)='»!?:i v^^^/* ^^-3^. wa-yahagl, (•)^k= 

•^^K 'swear') ^Ijijl WA-YAHA*L, WA-ya'l (49^.^ 

y. Compact roots : — These are occasionally treated as 
strong ; (P") * rejoice ') TP"}^ • As a rule, however, the 

last stem-vowel is placed before the middle one, and 
because now followed by two consonants, is never ex- 
changeable for a long one, — (^^p 'be lighf) ^p^ YAHAQILL, 

(")")D ' break *) "IB-H TAHAPIRR : with the tone drawn 

back,— ODD ' cover ') TIDJI ; ^3^ ; or with A,— (W^l ' do 

wickedly ') ip/l , (112: ' bind ') ^^^j Plur.,— (^Sl ' shine ') 

^^ITi (3^1 'be wicked') ^iTj^; 2nd and 3rd pers. fern., — 

At times the first radical is doubled,' — (^^J1 * mock ') 
^j!}l^ (56/) ; plD ' turn oneself) IW and J)2D1. 

^. Hollow roots : — The last stem-vowel I is prefixed 
to the semivowel, which then unites with it (50/), and 
is not lost (50 r) except in the shortened form and 

* This is to be distinguished from ^X1 = wa-yahaw'il, from 

7K1 caus. ' undertake* I cp. above {c). 

2 On the attenuation of a into / see $ 56 d^ and on the e see 
§ 56 /: cp. generally, } 210/. 

* Cp J 210/ 
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where -NA is affixed; — (Dp 'stand*) D^fJK, ^D^^ or 
pDp\- {y\t 'turn') nXl^n \(\XO, 'come in') m^i^Un 
{60 b) ; DjjJJI ; (;n '^;r«/r) JH^- 

Or, as we have found to be the case with compact 
roots, the first radical is doubled, the object here being 
to make the modern vocalisation correspond with that 
of strong roots; — 'IP^^ ' ^^ may go back* 

III. PERFECT MOOD. 

228. a. The stem-vowels required in this mood are 
naturally the same as in the imperfect; but the cases 
where A or I is replaced by I are in some respects 
different, and further the concreteness of the stem is 
here marked by the change of the first stem-vowel a 
into I or (with gutturals) e {61 d). 

The strong root has the long vowel constantly ac- 
cented, except where a subject-suffix follows ; — (/*T2 
'divide') ^lin; TaVH; (D/IH 'seal') D^nHH; (12^^ 

'perish') T^KH; H^nnn, Jj^nin; T^2r\ 'he conquered: 
—but {2::r\' ' ride') JllD^IH, etc. When the tone is 
shifted by a prefixed conjunction, we find — /IJ/ltfill^ 
* and thou consequently threwest^ J^*T???*!}1 (with a gut- 
tural standing as first radical). 

An example of T\ being employed as the root-aug- 
ment is "^T^TSTS ' I made to sro' 

• ^ • 

b. First radical ^ : — Here as elsewhere the -3 is assimi- 
lated ;— TUn HANGID ' he declared' 

c. First radical a Semivowel : — ^This is but rarely assi- 
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milated ; — {T^^) ' burn^) JT^iiJn, '^XyiJ} ; commonly it unites 

with the A preceding (50^) ; — J1^2^^n» ^n^H ^ he caused to 
know;' y^\S^T\' 

d. Last radical a Semivowel : —The weak consonant is 
treated as Y, and the termination of the stem formed in 
the same way as in the unaugmented and intensive con- 
jugations ; — (Iptt^ = '^ * drink') rrpltril ; but before subject- 

suffixes Jl^p^n, very rarely with A (when the vowel 
absorbs the Y, 50^), — -H^^ltn. 

e. Last radical ^ : — This disappears unless followed 
by a vowel (49 a)y — K^^BH * he made peculiar^ )X^T\ ^he 

caused to go forth' In verbs of this class I continues in 
use as last stem-vowel before subject-suffixes ; — ^jTlK^*!!! 
HAwgi'Tl ' / caused to go forth' 

f. Compact roots : — The last stem-vowel is here placed 
before the second radical and, as standing before two 
consonants, remains constantly short ; while the first 
stem-vowel, although its syllable is now an open one, is 
regularly changed into I (now e) after the analogy of 
the strong root : — (32D ' turn oneself) 3pn in pause 

(68^), lapn; 0"ID 'be bitter') IDH.' Before subject- 
suffixes the doubling is neglected (56 g)y — -H^/in 
HITALLTA ' thou mockedst ;' or a U is introduced,^— 

n^2Dn HASIBBUTA. 



T J • -: 



g. Hollow roots : — The last stem- vowel is always 
placed before the weak letter, and the first follows 



* The a here is owing to the guttural power of "1 . 
2 Cp. J 2\2C, 
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the analogy of the strong root; — Y^rj * Ae caused to 

understand' ^^''^n ^ they caused to come in! Before 

subject-suffixes either (i.) the semivowel is disregarded 
(50 r) and the last stem-vowel treated as in the strong 
root,— {^1^ *move to and fro') J^S)5.»7 : or (ii.) the con- 

necting vowel U is inserted, as in compact roots, and the 

semivowel has to disappear, — (^It!^ * turn ') Dil^lt^fl 5 ^^ 

at least to unite with the preceding vowel, — (Dll ^be 

high') jntonn. 

IV. INFINITIVES. 

229. Both forms have the same measures ; but the 
last stem-vowel in the First is generally I, in the Second 
always I or a: — ist ^HaH; (112^ 'stand') TQJjn; also 

bnyn ' causing to possess : ' — 2nd 7|TIin . 

• • 

Compact roots : — Here 3Dn , ^311 are necessarily in use for 

••T ••T 

both forms. 

The First Infinitive may have the feminine termina- 
tion, — (^2{]3) JT^iJn 'delivering' 

Last radical a Semivowel: — Here the form /1^7Iin haglawat= 

HAGLAYAT (50^, JllTHl ^ causing to live'' is employed for the First 

infinitive ; while for the Second we find a simple stem with a- a, the 
final sound -AY being contracted to Ai (e) as in the imperative, — 
n3n: cp. J 220^. 

From ^^iDto we have, by loss of ^ , ^^DtoJl : cp. { 227 a. 
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V. PARTICIPLE. 

230. From strong roots the participle is formed with 
the measure A-I by the prefixion of MA^ : the vowel 
of the prefix becomes indefinite {62 a), and is lost 

together with the following n (49/) ; — "'^PI? * causing 

« 

to remember; ^H^D, T^'lD, l^rO'^D, K^'lD (once ^i2rtD 

v/ith I). 

Last radical a Semivowel : — The measure chosen is A- A, and the 
semivowel in consequence disappears ; — Hpt^D * T\1S(^ • 

Compact roots : — The second stem-vowel is short i, and the first 
as in the perfect is also attenuated to i ' ; — ^UDD » *^S)D . 

Hollow roots : — This attenuation of the first stem-vowel appears 

too here ;— KUD ; (JTID * die ') JVnt^ : though at times we find 

• .. • ., 

this rendered unnecessary by the first radical being doubled, as in 
the imperfect (227^) ; — (m^ 'rest') PTilD. 

B. PASSIVE VOICE. 

I. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

231. Of this mood only one instance occurs ; — il^Dlf^n 

• ■ • • • 

HUSHKABA * lie down.* 

II. IMPERFECT MOOD. 

232. a. As in the active the n and the vowel of the 
subject-prefix are lost; — {^tOp caus. ^burti as a perfume) 
llOipn (in pause) TAHUQTAR; with U preserved, — '^^'^riS 

* and she was consequently thrown^ 

b. In Weak Roots the phonetic laws have their usual 

* Cp. 5 152 kt /, n. 2 C^»^ \Vii^^' 
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influence ; — 6d1 'be able') ^>V YAHUWKAL; (O^ 
= 0:) 'slay)'^'^r\ TAHUNKAYD; (PH ' pitf) IfV YAHU- 
HANN ; O^yo) 3DV YAHUSABB in pause, with irregular 
doubling of the first radical ; (JIID) JIDV YAHUMAWT, 
with the middle radical dropped and the U lengthened, 
possibly in compensation for the lost sound. 

III. PERFECT MOOD. 

233. a. The U is less frequently preserved unchanged 
here than in the imperfect ;— (IDt^ * lie down ') Il??^n , 
3|rr (on account of the assimilation of 1 S6^) i—o is the 
usual vowel, — (n*13 ^ mV)rrOX\. 

b. In Weak Roots we observe none but the commonest 
modifications to take place, — (TT) ^go down*) *T>in ; 
OKI = '»K"I *see*) HjJ'in, with subject-suffix ^""^y} {SOg). 
It has only to be remarked that compact and hollow 
roots call for a lengthening of the U, — w7T\) //^^il,^ 

(TVS) TO!in , (Kin) nn^nn . 

T T \ 

This may be explained where the last radicals are alike as 
arising from an irregular doubling of the first radical (as we even 
find i)Dan from "J^O 'sink*), such a doubling being afterwards in 

accordance with § 50 c. Forms like JTrtn from JTD = JH^ may be 

accounted for by the principle given under § 50 c, and illustrated 
by the example of the active : cp. § 222 d, 

IV. INFINITIVES. 

234. a. The place of the First Infinitive is here and 
there filled by a feminine form'; — fT^I 'bear*) -HlVirr 
(51^); (DD*t:r ' lay waste *) rM0r\ . 



»JV 



^ Cp. ^ 232 b, ad fin. » cp. J 149 c. 
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The Second form, following the analogy of the active, 
is vocalised with I : — lun , Tv>t2i\\ ' being salted! 

Last radical a Semivowel : — Here A remains, and the ay is con- 
tracted into h (Sog)y — mSn * Mng redeemed/ — or I (50 d) ? 



V. PARTICIPLE.* 



d. This only differs from the active in its stem-vowels, 
the U being generally preserved unchanged, — "tlDipD; 

with on account of the guttural, — IWp; with D as 

root-augment D^I^IJID * interpreted'^ 



* Cp. $ 152 m, 

2 On a reflexive-causal conjugation, see J 248 c. 



O 



CHAPTER XXL— SYNOPSIS OF THE FORMS 
OF THE REFLEXIVE CONJUGATION. 

235. The unaugmented root is made reflexive (95 6) 
by the prefixion of 'i : and as no word can commence 
with two consonants {36) a vowel (A) is required to be 
inserted. 

Unlike the unaugmented conjugation, the abstract 
stem here has two stem-vowels (a-I or A- A), the con- 
crete but one (A or i), for the radicals by themselves. 
In the abstract stem the A of the prefix comes before 
the ^ and is introduced by n, apparently on the analogy 
of the causal conjugation : in the concrete, on the other 
hand, A has to follow the ^ in order to make the four 
consonants pronounceable. 

Accordingly the vowel of the prefix, as almost uni- 
formly standing in a closed unaccented syllable, becomes 
by rule i or e {61 d)\ while in the abstract stem the ^ is 
regularly assimilated with the following consonant. 

A. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

236. a. (Dn^ * devour') Dn^H HANLAHIM fidxov; 
(«1DK ' take away ') «lp^^^ \ rajjn ' sigh! Plur. 'IBpfJil, etc. 

b. In Weak Roots:— ODI 'chastise') no^H, K^SH 
* vaticinare' 

* The I after the H is dictated by analogy, although K is in- 
capable of being doubled : cp. % Ti'^f. 
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Last radical a Semivowel ; — It should be remarked that, in verbs 
of this class, the last stem-vowel must be A, the ay thus formed 
being treated as in other imperatives ; — nK"^n , -l^yn . 

Compact roots ; — The middle A is here discarded, and the last is 
placed before the like radicals ; — H"!!! * cleanse ') J|12n hinbarru, 

iT • 

with neglect of doubling. 

Hollow roots : — The semivowel is dropped between the two a's, 
and these are united (50^ into A (6) ;-— (p3 = ]0 ^ stand') ^^H 

hinkawan=hinkayan. 



B. IMPERFECT MOOD. 

237. The stem is here, as everywhere, identical with 
that of the imperative : the vowel of the subject-pre- 
fixes becomes lost together with the H, as in the causal 
conjugation; — Dn^/) TAHANLAHIM ; ^^2:^ ' work')^'y^j 

(nJ19 ^ open') rriHSri; in pause, — (^DH * wean') ^D]l% and 

conversely nriSJT) (68 a, b), ist pers. sing., — (lif")*T 

* enquire') t^'^>^> VltS^K '/ will swear' The affixion of 

-NA makes the last stem-vowel -A, — ^T^^D^^J^: cp. 6 

57*. 

b. First radical a Semivowel : — The weak letter is 
here preserved through its being sharpened by the assi- 
milation of the ^;— (Tjn 'determine') ^^\ 0T = 1T 

' throw ') ni"^ YAHANYARAY. 

c. Last radical a Semivowel: — The last stem-vowel 
here chosen is A, and the semivowel, exactly as in the 
imperfect, becomes lost ; — (IK") = ^K") ' see ') TXtX^)^ ; 

shortened form 7])/) (with o, possibly in order to make 

o '2. 
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the distinction between these and the corresponding 
forms of the intensive conjugation (218^) more sensible), 
iT)^. With -NA nrijan . 

d. Last radical j^ : — Unless followed by a vowel this, 
here as elsewhere, disappears ; when -NA is affixed A 
(now e) is taken as last stem-vowel, apparently on the 
analogy of the verbs in the preceding paragraph ; — 
(m'^D 'befuW) K^DSIN^aV in pause ^K^Dri; (Kl^D 'find:) 






e. Compact roots : — The penultimate stem-vowel is 
omitted and A is used as the last one, which stands 
before the middle radical; — (T1D 'measure'^ IQV plur. 
•VTO^ (ppDrefl. 'waste') n^pDJI. 

Forms with b like (TO * rob ') T^3/) must apparently be explained 
by means of root-variation as formed from hollow roots. 

/ Hollow roots : — The middle radical becomes lost 
between the two last stem-vowels (A- a), these being 
united into A {6y 50 d) ; — (11D * stand') T^3^ NAHAN- 
KAWan = NAHANkayan, J|M^ (D1") 'be high') •IDi'V;^ 
(Din 'put in motion ') D^nipl . 

C. PERFECT MOOD. 

238. a. The formation of the stem has been already 
explained (235) ; examples, in the strong root, are — 
not:; ' lay waste ') 112p^ , ^DH^p ; fem. (y"IT ' sow ') HiDn ; 
with subject-suffixes, — DJiyiO, etc. 



^ The doubling of D may be accounted for either by the analogy 
of compact roots, or by the priivdpVe ^v^ivm^ 6^a. 
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b. First radical ^ :— This is assimilated ;— (l-H^ 'give') 
\P\} NaNTAN. 

r. First radical a Semivowel : — The weak sound is 
contracted with the A preceding (50^) ;— *T^^^. 

No example is preserved of a Y being retained (ay-k). 
In Ps. ix. 17 It^p^^ is not perf. refl., but part. act. of the un- 
augm. conj. 

d. First radical K : — This is similarly treated, — (TTTi^ 
* seize') ^?n^i^: — but it must have been sometimes re- 
garded as a guttural : cp. the participle. 

e. Last radical a Semivowel : — Unless something 
follows, the semivowel is lost: — 0:33 = ^^1) 11^3^, -l^n:) 

(63) ; before a subject-suffix it is considered as Y and 
contracted with the a (50^), — -H^^W- At other times,. 

on the analogy of the unaugmented, intensive, and 
causal conjugations, I is taken as last stem-vowel, before 
subject-suffixes ;— IT^i}^. 

f. Last radical K : — Verbs of this class call for I as 
last stem-vowel before subject-suffixes ;—K2^P^; (KIH 

' hide')'^'yn:i\ but 2 pers. fem./1K2{Di; DnnTO.' 

g. Compact roots : — ^The last stem-vowel is placed 
before the like radicals, the first, as now standing in an 
open syllable, becomes ^;— (DDD 'melt') DD^, in pause 

DD^,^DD^: before subject-suffixes U is introduced as a 

ATT ^-T •' 

connecting- vowel ^ in the regular forms ; — (//p ' be light') 



* The A in the suffix is for the purpose of contrast with the e: 
' Cp. J 212^. 
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The external appearance of the simple stem of these 
perfects being altogether similar to that of unaug- 
mented perfects from roots with i as first radical (DDJ I 

IJn^), has given rise to their being treated as unaug- 

mented perfects ; and consequently taking I or U as their 
last stem- vowel, — Dpi,(Y2{'l * break') Y*^i; and we even 

find, through neglect of the last radical, a 3rd pers. fern., 
(niD) nnw , plur. 6^r 'quake') ^\\^ Still at times, in spite 

of the I or u, the doubling remains ; — HZDJ ; (??1 ' rob ') 



JT 



Sometimes irregularly the first radical is doubled ; 
(/?D, elsewhere /ID, 'circumcise') -lyDi- 

h. Hollow roots : — The last stem-vowel is prefixed to 
the semivowel, and coalesces with it (50^) ; — (ICD"! 
* tread upon') tt^il^. Before subject-suffixes the connect- 
ing vowel U is introduced ; ^ (pS) 'scatter') DJH^M • 

Elsewhere, through the influence, as it would seem, 
of the semivowel, and through the analogy of some 
compact verbs,^ u is chosen as last stem-vowel ; — "^iltoJ 

NABUWN-U-TI (50/) ' I was prudent' 

D. INFINITIVES. 

239. a. The First form is expressed by the same stem 
that is usual in the imperative and imperfect; — ^QiH 

'being weanedy "Ityn 'being helpedy VJl^X) 'swearing;' 
but when not in pause also llDt^n ' being anointed' 

* Cp. ^ 212 d, 2 Cp. { 228^. 
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The punctuation *)*T^n in Ps. Ixviii. 3, is vicious ; the context 
would point to the reading 5)*T^ inf. of the unaugm. conj. Who- 
ever added the n, whether it be the poet or some copyist, cannot 
have intended anything but t]"TiJn, * as the scattering of smoke so 
scatterest thou them.' 

b. In Weak roots the forms are similarly corre- 
spondent; — l^iri * being borny i^mn 'prophesying ;' (pOO 
* melt *) Dan ; d^n) ^rrn * being profanedy with genitive- 
suffix 'y^Tyn y (miD) rrtian * being smeared' 

Last radical 2^ Semivowel : — We here observe in two instances 
the simple stem, — ni^lH hanra'aw (50 p") ; but everywhere else 

J T •• 

the stem augmented by the feminine termination, — Jlii^lH, etc. : 
cp. J} 213 a, 220 a, 229. 

Last radical J^ : — We can only account for i/ltoDn (or, as it 
should rather be, iJlJ^IUJn) as resulting from a confusion between 

-» T • 

verbs that end in J^, and those that end in a semivowel. 

Compact roots : — The form ^QPT from ^^D is to be explained in 
accordance with J 237 e. 

Hollow roots : — The punctuation t^'^n from t^l is faulty ; the 
U has probably arisen from the influence of the semivowel. 

r. The same form, too, often supplies the place of the 
Second Infinitive. 

In verbs of which the last radical is a semivowel it appears with 
the usual ending -AY ; — HpiJIl * to be innocent.^ 

At other times we encounter two peculiar forms, one 
of which is distinguished from the foregoing only by the 
long A, — iniJIl' ^^^^ ' lo be gathered together ;' — the 
other by dropping the first stem-vowel compels the A of 
the prefix to retire behind the i, — Ori^p 'to fight^ 
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^i^p ' to ask: i^hp? ' to call: ODl = ^Dl) Hbl? (50 b) 
* to perish:' cp. § 150^. 

The surviving last stem- vowel is accordingly A. With the ancient 
vowel of the prefix we obtain the measure A- A, which was apparently 
adopted in imitation of the second infinitives in Jf 213^, 220^/ 
cp. § 240 n. The idea that these forms contain the type of the 
perf. refl. (as though a concrete stem in the sense of an abstract 
infinitive) is less probable. 

E. PARTICIPLE. 

240. The same stem as in the perfect reappears, — 
n/13!) 'opened;' Qni) "^"1 'given;' ^^^ 'counted;^ 

d!?W, D^D^W 'covered;' )ir\\l 'feared;' N^Di 'filled:' 

/li^^S)^^ fern, 'marvellous;' XMXyi (50^) 'seen: ^pj and 

b\>^^ ' made light ;' U^K^'iy circumcised ;' "^yi 'prudent;' 

(Til) DOn^ 'troubled;^ (TT) TO 'boiled:' cp. § ISO^^, b,d. 

An adequate explanation of these last two forms is that their 
stem- vowels were borrowed from the pass. part, of the unaugmented 
conjugation (215) : cp. J 239 c n. and a parallel case in J 238 g. 



» Cp. $ 238/ 2 Cp. $ 238 s;. 

3 Cp. $238^. * Cp. J238>4. 



CHAPTER XXII.— SYNOPSIS OF THE FORMS 
OF THE STRONG-REFLEXIVE CONJUGATION. 

241. A reflexive may be formed from the intensively 
augmented root by the prefixion of D with a short 
vowel, that stands before it and is introduced by H (95 6), 
as in the simple reflexive (235). The distinction 
between the abstract and the concrete stem is here even 
less clearly marked than in the common intensives : for 
they alike are of the measure A-A-A or A-A-I (the first 
vowel of which now sounds i, 61 d), and in the extremely 
infrequent passive U-A-A or u-A-1.1 

A. ACTIVE VOICE. 

I. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

242. Vr\T}r\r\ ' marry ;' p^PlH * be strong ;' {)fyii * smear*) 

*• • • * 

^y^PlpT}^ ' blind yourselves ; 6in) ^^'iniin HATHAWLIL 
' await;' {^^^'hn) b'nTVi * feign thyself sick' for HAT- 

AT ; 

H ALLAY (63); ^^3 AT 'intercede;' ^tp) 1ltrttr*ipiin 'ex- 
amine yourselves! 

II. IMPERFECT MOOD. 

243. The A of the subject-prefix here, as in the causal 
conjugation (227), becomes indefinite, and vanishes 



* For other forms similar to this conjugation, see $ 248. 
' On the transposition of the dental see J 52, and on the full 
vowel of the y see J 59 b. 
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together with the H following; — ^^HJll^* '/ walky 

'Sf^rrn^; 'SF*^^/!^ * tie blesses himself or ^is blessed;' (]1^) 

\}y2,m ' I will attend to ;' (pD) \}y^n (51^ n.) ' she is 

strengthened; Cim:r=TTi:^) Hirrr^t^^ YAHATSHAIIWAW (with 

reduplication of the last radical) ' he bows himself to tfte 
earth ' as a mark of respect : Vtrsn^"^ ; !|ttl!yi/l^ with 1 

inserted, 95 d) * they reell etc. The doubling is at times 
neglected (S6h), — 'IpJ^H^^and it was mustered* (simi- 

T • 

larly in the plur., the perf. act. and pass.) 

III. PERFECT MOOD. 

244. ^^njin, "Sf^mrirTi pjnJIil- The subject-suffixes 

are attached as in the plain intensive conjugation, — 
JID^jpn *thou hiddest thyself, 'Jppran (51 ^, 6\ e) 'I 

avenged myself Plur. lIlSTJTin * they arrayed themselves^ 

•li^^n * they behaved themselves as though inspired* 

Last radical a Semivowel : — X\^T\r\ (50 b) * he submitted him- 
self;' with subject-suffixes Jl^HV/in (with I, 50/), also— '»/)!»!)Kilil 
^ I covet' (50^). 

Compact roots :— /l^^*iajin ; bb'S) ^i^'yTST^ 'they rolled on; 



T • I ~ • At • — . • 

j~ : { : ' -» : I : • at 



IV. INFINITIVES. 

241;. The First form alone occurs: — ^THA*!, Dnj/lJl. 

TOJnorT (52) 'being emptied* yiJI/in 'making oneself 
known* 

^ For the e after J^ see § 46 a. 
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Last radical l«^ ; — j^lfif^JlH ''raising oneself;^ once, through con- 
fusion with verbs that end in a semivowel, D^^liJin from )Xy^ , as 
n^^^lJin from TO = >7j ^reveaP (with the feminine termination). 



V. PARTICIPLE. 

246. The MA- with which the participle is prefixed loses 
its A (it having previously become indefinite) together 
with the n of the root-augment ; — /Ilijilp * behaving 

■ 

oneself as a mourner ^^ *^?^P (S^ ^) ^conversing togetlurl 

npDiip (50^) * covered,' /^H/ip * praising oneself ;* 77^nrip 

either from ?in (* waiting') or bbt] {* piercing oneself ') ; 
(rTr6) Tbrbm 'playing' (}). 

B. PASSIVE VOICE. 

247. This comprises a few uncommon forms; — nhjtDDn 

{Sib)'ske is made to pollute herself;' (Tttri) ratlin * (56/) 

* she became fat' Infinitive, — DISH (51^ n) 'being 
washed' 

248. In a few places we find the general laws by which the 
formation of conjugations is regulated applied in a manner 
different from what we have hitherto observed. Thus, — 

a. A form occurs with •) inserted and ^ prefixed, the sense 
of which is constantly reflexive as well as intensive; ^7i^3^ 

nagaw'alu * they are polluted! 

b. Two cases appear of common strong-reflexives with ^ prefixed, 
and so with the reflexive character of the expression doubly in- 
dicated ; 133^ *it is reconciled* for natkappir (51^ n), T^O^^ 

.. - . i : - • 

^ The tone here is attracted back by the false analogy of the 
2nd and 3rd pers. fem. plur. of the imper. and impf. 
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* they are admonished* with /) contrary to rule assimilated to a 
semivowel. We may perhaps add m/lttfi ^ *// is put on a level! 
though here the doubling is neglected : cp. J 243. 



c. From a causal with T) a reflexive is formed by the prefixing of 
r\ preceded by a vowel (Jin) : — ^^rom ^'^'2 comes the causal ^^Jl 
(226 dy 227/, 228/), and hence again a reflexive-causal, impf. mood, 
"l^DJl (in pause) ' thou behavest thyself as pure,* ^ 



AT-r 



Still it may be questioned whether the forms here cited really 
proceed from the authors, and not, in part at least, from the 
punctuators ; a suspicion that is provoked by many peculiar 
forms. 



* Prov. xxvii. 15. 

^ In Aramaic this conjugation is very common in the case of 
compact roots. 



PARADIGMS. 





A. — Personal Pronouns. 




Singular. 


Plnral. 


1 c. 


^?is. ^?8 


.. •■on;(8), .138 


2 m. 


n^« 


B^« 


2/ 


C)W 


'm ■ 


3 m. 


M-in 


on, n?pn 


3/. 


• 


"r 



B. — Gknitive-Suffixes. 





iVbw» with One Stem-PoweL 








Masculine, 


Feminine. 


Stem-Vowels. 




Singular. 


Dual. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 

X • 


Singular 

">58 


PluraL 


ng, 
C. 

m. 

/ 


055>e 






t!PJ>9 


u^pi>a 




f*r. 


nn''3>a 




I5n5>a 
op?"?? 


npb>a 
7nb>9 


' • • • • 





nstr. 



"n^?? (»1T) '5>9 '??o r^^'^ia r\*S^^ ^r^ft.. 






2o6 



C. UNAUGMENTH 



ACTIVE. 

Impebatiye. 
Sing, masc. 

with coh. suiT. 

fem. 
Plur, masc. 

fem. 

Imperfect. 
Sing, 1 com. 

2 masc. 

2 fem. 

3 masc. 
3 fem. 

Plur, 1 com. 
2 masc. 

2 fem. 

3 masc. 
3 fem. 

Infinitive I. 

II. 

Perfect. 
Sirig, 1 com. 

2 masc. 

2 fem. 

3 masc. 
3 fem. 

Plur, 1 com. 
2 masc. 

2 fem. 

3 com. 
Pabticiple. 

J^uiSS. Part. 



Strong Soot, 

nps) , *n J , pp . 



Transitive. 
Ip9 

mpQ 

T»: • 



• .^ 



>• • • 

nps); 

TOlp5)h 

■rtps 

' T 

^JlTpS) 

• Ir-T 

mpQ 

DJTlpD 
W1P.9 

•np3 

> :r 






Intransitive. 

^ • 
T • • 

• • • 

T • ^« 

^ . • 
• • • * 

^ ■ • 

^ • • 
• • • 

« • • 

T 
• f « ■ • • . 

Dn!?i^,D/iibp 

1jS**?-t3, t/iibp 

irij. wap^ 



1^ 

▼ : 

• . 

T J" 

' „ •• 
' », ' 

• . . 

"... 

■ • 

• • 

X J" ■ 



rsr\i 

yT :iT 

... — » 

^ : IT 



1 r. Sem.: 



, * 

»• . I.. 

MM 
MS* 

J * I** 
nil*?/! 

J* I" 

T 

• :/-T 
<&c. 



\ 



J-' : • : 



ONJUGATION. 




' • T 

• • • 

&c. 






&c. 



t: •»- 

T 



J- T 



&c. 






•• • • 

• • • 

V • • 

T ^V • • 

• • 

■ ^ • • • 

nsbi 

T 

^'^^ 
r6^ 



)) 



» 



)) 



V J" 

bin 
733 



vj- 



T T 






• • • 

▼ * ** 

• • • • 

• • • 

• • • 

T f-'l • 



• JTT 

/in2:d 

T JTT 

jt: t 

1/1K2JD 

J : IT 



nib 

T J 

!i2b 

T J.' \ 

nb^ 
nbri 
ubn 

* J T 

nb; 
nbri 

nb^ 
!i3bn 

T *v\ : 

liD 



HoUow : 



T i T J* 



n!iitfNt,ju88.: 

• J T 

m^n^ii^ri = nil 
nrnJittfn 




y\t 



m . J— ' ' J' 

nntlr, nr:] 



3oS 






D 


INTENSIVE 


ACTIVE. 
Impbbatite. 


Strong Root. 




lr.i«».,3jKH.. 


Ir. H: 

tax 


Sing. masc. . . 


•m 


DTO 


ya- 


ta» 


fern.. . . 


Tp? 


'ana 


» 


->?» 


Ttur. fern. . . . 




rapra 


njyy 


™^3? 


IltPBBFBCT. 










a-y.lcom. . 


i^(* 


Dnjs 


J"™ 


^3N(t 


2mBso. . 


"■1?^ 


□rari 


;?3:ji 


^JS'l 


TIiij: 2 mOBc. . 


ITiSSh 


ramh 


n;?r/i 


fe«jn 


2 fem. . . 


nj-ipsn 


morij/i 


nayii'/i 


m^k^ 


Infjkitive I. 


■'ijis 


'■'oni 


">£ 


'"''?» 


11 


■?.?. ""P? 


Dm 


a 


tas 


Pkbfect. 










5%. Icom. . 


'jnnp.3 


'0?™ 


'nya' 


'/1^3N 


3miisc. . 


■115? 


Dm 


"ii: 


'''?» 


J-lur. 2 moBc. . 


ompsi 


D^am 


05.VI: 


D{3<31< 


3 com. . 


'rii?? 


lam 


^1' 


'fes 


Pabticiplb. 


"ilT?? 


o™ 


ya^ 


^as? 


PASSIVE. 










iMPBBiTIVE 


(WBiitmg). 








Impbefkct. 










Sing. 1 com. . 


-ipSN 


Dnl(* 


y™ 


^3NN 


2maBC. 


"'SS'i 


DniJi 


yj'/i 


''?»'? 


Plur. 2 masc. . 


njssh 


mmn 


wr/i 


*3OT 


2 fem.. . 


njTjJBh 


mmi^ 


njra'jn 


n^^3NJn 


ISFINITIVE I. 










II, 


1P3 








Pebfkct. 










Sing, 1 com. . 


'jn-Tp_9 


•rionJ 


'/1J?3' 


'rt3« 


3 masu. . 


'ijs 


'orii 


i>? 


■ffi» 


J'/ur. 2 masf. . 


Dni53 


D;npna 


D^a' 


0J3'?3» 


3cou>. . 


'"■?? 


"om 


w?: 


'i';38 


PiJ/TICIFLE. 


liDsn 


I TSjiia 


\ "S^ 


\ ''^'^ 
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3 r. sem, : 



• •• 



jT- 



* 



▼ ■•• • 



rbyo 



3r. K; 



• • ^ 

T Jt- 

• ^ • 

• J** • 

•• • 

J.. M • 

• • 



•• •• • 



T\-: 

T r.' \ : 



▼ \ : 



Compact : 



nnibK 

•• •• 

nnibri 
n:jninbh 

J- : 

nmb 



T • ••• 



• : J- 

D/inmb 

-»v: - 

^nnib 

J : I 

nmbD 



nnibK 
nnibri 
•innibri 

• • 



▼ : J- 



Mib 

Dnnnib 

nnmb 



Hollow : 
D V = D^p 



U2p 
TODDIp 



DDip 

JIDDIp 
DDIpp 



DDIpJn 
> • I * 



^jriDDip 

DDIp 
D/JDDIp 



2IO 






E. CAnSAI 


ACTIV£. 

iHPBKiTITB. 


Strong Boot. 


1*-. J, 2y«/^.- 


Ir. 1: 


Sing. masc. . . 


""epn 


^n:n ('jnjn) 


TH-, 


fcm.. . . 


TFJSp 


^M 


T^ln 


Plur.hm.. . . 


njipsrr 


ra^jn 


nrwn 










Sinff. 1 com.' . 


Tpss 


'JTOSI 


■rtii) 


i^. 


T5?N 


^™ 


■6ii. 


2inaBC. . 


TT?0 


^nio 


■ryiji 


juss. 


HBO 


bniri 


■iVin 


Plur. 2 msBc. . 


iTT^Eiri 


I'jTyiTi 


IT^i/l 


2 fern.. . 


™7i?.?0 


m^niri 


nj-)9in 


Inpimititb I. 


''pan 


^V^ 


-rtln 


II 


Tp_?n 


^OP 


Ti^n 


Pebfbct. 






" 


mng. 1 com. . 


'■oii?-?"? 


'JiVrjn 


'niVin 


3 maac. . 


■i'i??'? 


"jfiin 


T^n 


Plur. 2 maso. . 


D{?^i??^I 


Dri^mrr 


Djrrtfln 


3 com. . 


iTpsn 


iVniiri 


frtvi 


Pabticiplb. 




bTTJa 


T^ 


PASSITF. 


■ 






Impbeatitb 








with coh. saff. 


napttfn 






lU PEBFBCT. 


T. , \ 






Sing. 1 emu. . 


-tiIE)»=12ElN 


^nw 


*!!. 


2mBso.. 


Tp_3ri 


^n:n 


■frin 


Plur. 2 maao. . 


n^n 


'■^JC 


'7^ 


2 fern.. . 


T^yr^hh 


™^n?J7 


'TJ'il?^ 


Infinititb I. 






niVin 


II. 


1^ 


^jn 


" 


Pebfect. 








Si«g. 1 com. . 


••JTTijsn 


'Tl^in 




3ma8c. 


T0?C 


■(^"ii 


•*n 


Plur. 2 maBC. . 


^"^■7 


Drtnin 




3 com. . 


'"?3n 


\ 'm?. 


'n^T 


Pasticipls. 


^ 


\ V 
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Ir. ^: 


Ir.l^: 


3 r. sem. : 


3r. i^: 


Compact : 


Hollow : 


no'' 




^bi=yhi 


i^^^D 


22D 


Dp = Dp 


•• •• 


•• • • 




*• T 


DP'7 




• 


^*?^'? 








rano^n 




™^^3n 


TOKitDn 


ra^^DH 




T : i- - 




Tj-.-:- 


T jv; - 


T IV -: 


* u 




t * 


• 


•• T 


DT?« 












m 


• •• 




1 ^J^ 


• • — 

• 


•• T 


avn 






V JV 


•• • ^ 




DilO 






'hin 






ID'pT) 


raniD^/i 




ny'?3n 


rai^^^b/i 


n:i^2D/i 




T : ," " 




T j\- : - 


T jVl ' 


T JV • • 


• •• 




n'l^pjn 






D^pn 






•• • ^ 

• 


•• • * 

• 


■ 


Dpn 










. J » -y 


^jpibpn 


• •• 






• • • 


ion' 

•• • 


bpn 






^•. • • • 






D/iibpn 

jv '• -: 


• •• 




9 • 


J* * * 




•vjpn 


• •• 




r : - 


• • • 

• 




TO 


:imk 


!7Di4»i 


V * T 




np^i^ 


Oi?^ 


&c. 




V • T 




2v^r) 


n\^r) 












iDj^ir) 






T ^Vj T 




T JV- 


njb|7)Ji 






ni^^in 


»2JDn 


3wn' 


own 






- : T 


T : \ 




W^m 


















^ * T 


▼ * \ 


npnn 


Dj^in 






DJT»!?in 


DJii^xbn 


DJi*i2DJ)n 


DJiDpfln 






j9 ** * T 
'" 1 • ■ 

nb'yo 




JV 

\ ^^^ 
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F. REFLBXIVB 



Impebatiye. 
Sing, masc. 

fern. 

Plur. fem. 

Impesfect. 
Sing, 1 com. 

2 masc. 

Plur, 2 masc. 

2 fem. 
Infinitive I. 

II. 

Perfect. 
Sing, 1 com. 

3 masc. 
Plur, 2 masc. 

3 oom. 
Pabticiple. 



Strong Boot, 



1 r, Sem, : 

21^^ = Dm 



ipsn 

'••T V 

•7123/1 
•npDJl 

niipsn 
ipsn 

• * »• • • 
DmpM 



AC TITS!, 

Impebatiye. 
Sitig, masc. 

Impebfect. 
iS/Ti^. 1 com. 

Infinitive I. 

II. 
Pebfect. 
Sifig. 1 com. 

3 masc. 

Pabticiple. 

PASSIVE, 
Infinitive II. 

Pebfect. 
Si^y, 3 fem, , 

JPlur, 3 com. 



Strong Moot, 



ipsjin 

• 



ipsrin 

IpS/lD 









J' :iT» 
i : IT • 

ntwn 

••T • 



J : I 






Tji-TJ-., 

J" T !•• 

•IBDN/l 

r I J- r t- 
V'T r* 

\* T I" 

j'f : - 

▼ VTv;iv 



G. STRONG-REFLEXIVE 



1 r, sem, : 



njir^nn 



2Tm 






pS)K 



pBK/in 

pBi^/ii^ 

r «• ^ ay 

ps»m 



''DpBKnn 
pBi^/in 
pSNtiip 
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3 T, sem. : 


Zr.\H,lr.y. 


Compact : 


Hollow : 


'»b:i=i!?:i 


M3^ 


MD 


Dip = DV 


•• T • 


K3arr 

.* T * 


nDn 


D*ipn 


1 '^* 


r : IT* 




^Dijjrr 


ra^^nn 


n:ji*nan 


TO^IDH 




T J-,- T • 


T jVT • 


T ^Y- • 




,V T V 


••T • 




D*lpK • 


n^iin 


i^naii 


nDJI 


D^pri 


, T • 




J- • 


J1Dij5J1 


r^yb^n 


TOKn-jn 


TO'»3DJ1 






T i»T • 




D'lpn 


• • 


• 


• 






• ••• • 




'jnibipj 


» : • 


T • 


303 

-T 


cnpj 


JM •• • • 
1 • 


JV •• • 


*v - : 


ontoipj 


• • 


• • 


•13D^ 


noi|)j 




T • 


T T 


D1p3 



3NJUGATI0N. 










3 r. iSIew. .• 




Compact : 


Hollow : 


• 


• 


•• • — • • 

• • 




DDipnn 

•• 1 • • 

• 


— • • 
• 


• 


M • — • •• 
• • * 






•»jn'»^:iJirT 


^jiKn^n 








riWnry 


Ki^nn 










M — • • 

• 


• 






/ 


T AT - \ 




\ 
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I 



H. OBJECT-SUPPIXES ATTACHED TO 



OBJECT-SUFFIX: Sin^. I com. 2 maac. 2 fern. 



NAUGMUNTED. 




Imperative. 




Sing, maflc. . . 


^:3ip9 


» » 




Imperfect. 




Sirtg. 3 masc. 


^31p9^ 


»> » 




» >» 


• 


P/«r. 3 masc. 


^JHDQ'^ 



TTpS)^ 



^ipp: 



3maM. 



•vnp9 

* • • • 



'pTps^ ^T?S)? '>*"^T??I 



Perfect. 
iSen^. 1 com. 

„ 2 masc. 

» »» 
2fem. 



»» 



>» 



9» 



„ 3 masc. 



» 



» 



„ 3 fem. . 

Plur. 1 com. . 
„ 2 masc. 
„ 3 com. . 



INTENSIVE. 

Perfect. 
Sing. 3 masc. 



^JJTTpS 



^j^rnps 
^:jnp9 



' • • • ~ 2 



!f7P.? 



•••t: 



• :^-'t: ':-»~'t: ' »^t't: 



^Il^JTTpS 

^iinps 



^^j"ips ';p:nj5Ei 
TO? tnp3' 






->-': 



J • ; »v • 



T!i?? 



•in/rips 

^rrrnps 






I'lS 



CAUSAL. 

Perfect. 
Sing. 3 masc. 



^jTps)n 



' • • . » • 
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8 fern. 


P/i*r. 1 com. 


2 maAC. 


3 masc. 


3 fern. 


rnpD 


mps 




DIP? 




nips 










™tp9^ 


!»3nps)^ 


• 






TiV': ; . 


•i^nps^ 

•• 1 • • • 

• • 


DDnpS)' 

J ' m • • 


Dips' 

• • 


np3? 


mps)^ 

T'. ; • 










mnps)> 


WfpS'» 

• • 


DDnps^ 

V '; : • 


Dnps"^ 

• • 


mi??: 


rr jTrps 




DD^rnpa 


• 


rj?iE? 


rrmps) 


JI^Jl-ipS) 




DmpD 


IJTTPS) 


rrrnps 






D^mps) 

• • 


rrifp.? 

• • 


nips) 


jt't; 


D3Tp9 


°7P,? 


HP.? 




•ijnips) 




Dmp9 


^:iR? 


njiTps 












, 




• 


pjips 


miiips 


W/TTpS 




DJimps 


PJTIPB 


mips 


iuinfjB 




Dnfjsi 


Pfps 


iTTjJS) 


it": • 


D3TpS 


Dips 


UP? 


HTpsn 


JiJ-r''p9n 

T ' • ; • 




DTpsn 


• 

ni??'7 






Sihotn. 



Modi, 






Si 



dm^. 



/V 



-\.a/ 



m 



O^A 



o 



/ 



J^/wV / w I W 



insan 



liir. 



^alh. 



3> 



:>t:)'? 



::):^t)DD 






ERRATA. 

Page. Line. 
3. xiv. FOR TWl^pl READ KU^TIpl. 

4. xii. „ We are thus unable to treat of the Hebrew 

language apart from the different periods 
and districts, READ We are thus unable 
. to describe the Hebrew language o f 
the different periods and districts sepa- 
rately. 

21. FOOT, FOR Vl^p READ Di^p. 

31. ix. FROM FOOT, TO A further division, PREFIX c. 

35. V. „ „ FOR F\npb, D^D^y vr^ READ r\npb, 



38. v< 


» 


*y 


„ *iTID r; 


39. iii. 


i> 


if 


READ *DnV 


43. iii. 


ff 


yy 


„ iM- 



:\ 



46. iv. FOR A — READ A "IT. 

49. xii. „ *^-Wp „ *n5p. 

S3, xii. FROM FOOT, READ n^K • 

-' ^^ ' T AT 

61. viii. „ „ FOR "V)Dh^n READ ■)^!:DKn. 

69. V. READ ")5)p. 

70. X. and ix. FROM FOOT, FOR 'yO READ "IID. 

71. XV. FOR Solitary stem-words READ Solitary stems. 
79. xiv. „ pT READ ]S)T. 



2l8 ERRATA. 

Page. Line. 

79. FOOTNOTE, FOR Cp. below (c) READ Cp. § I05 ^. 

80. vi. FOR T^"1K READ fl"lNt. 

83. XIV. FROM FOOT, AFTER Dni^ ADD ' VOWS.* 

84. viii. READ DWpn 

85. V. FROM FOOT, READ D^DI. 

90. viii. FOR iJTjrr READ ^n^. 

91. HEADLINE, FOR 12/ READ 1 26. 

96. ix. FROM FOOT, FOR The feminine termination 

-AT retains the T when the word assumes 
the form of the construct, READ The femi- 
nine termination -AT retains the T while 
the word assumes the form of the construct. 

10 1. FOOTNOTE 2, FOR D^DV READ D'13y. 
104. iv. FROM FOOT, FOR DHDa READ DHpl 

ii. „ „ READ ''S)DK 

107. iii. „ „ „ Ubf, 

ii. „ „ „ -Tl^J/lh^. 

109. xiii. „ „ FOR MAfl'-T READ MA9I'-T. 

„ „ „ „ 'ATIY-AT „ ATIY-AT. 

1 10. ix. READ r\b^i^ and Ph^i^ . 

TT- VV - 

112. viii. FOR ybo^ READ T1D^:i. 

iv. FROM FOOT, READ ^^^3J. 
125. viii. READ HM"). 

132. viii. FROM FOOT, READ HS). 

133. vii. „ „ „ "IDWn. 

134. xiv. FOR denote READ denotes. 

ijg. iv. ,y naD „ f^^?' 
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141. xii. FROM FOOT, FOR DDV READ DDV 

155. vi. „ „ „ Instead of the form READ 

The form. 

157. xiv. FOR conjunctive READ copulative. 

158. ii. FROM FOOT, FOR ^^D^ READ ^^DV 

160. ix. „ „ READ ihD AND T\7\ AND Dfin. 

• • • 

161. ix. READ Wn. 

X. FOR ^bb^ READ n^!)>^ . 
xi. FROM FOOT, READ ^p^T. 

162. ii. READ "U^:i. 

166. ix. „ iprrs. 

ix. FROM FOOT, READ '\rS\ 

169. vi. FOR rsTvO READ nntiT. 

1 70. X. FROM FOOT, FOR ^iljrDtth READ ^nyDl^TI. 
172. ii. ,„ „ READ^'^}^. 

181. V. TO 220 PREFIX p2D 'turn'). 

182. iv. FROM FOOT, FOR t^^DQI READ ttfelO") . 

• \ • \ 

192. xi. „ „ „ niV7 „ n>in. 

197. FOOTNOTE I, FOR The A in the suffix is for the 
purpose, READ The A in the prefix ap- 
pears to be for the purpose. 

202. v. FROM FOOT, READ ^tciy3jin. 
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